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That must surely be 
the sweetest sentiment 
two sour glasses can be 
raised to. 

Because, to those who 
know, the Galliano sour 
is the most desirable of 
sours. There’s something 
about Galliano that 
turns even the most 





familiar-tasting drink 
into a memorable ex- 
perience. 

Devastate your friends 
with the superiority of 
your palate. Get a bottle 
of Galliano and mix as 
follows before their very 
eyes: 

3/4 oz. Liquore Galliano 





“May all your sours be 
Galliano sours.” 


3/4 0z. whiskey (blend, 
bourbon or Scotch) 
3/4 oz. fresh orange juice 
1/2 oz. fresh lemon juice 
3/4 tablespoon sugar 
Shake well with 4 
ice. Strain into ; 
frosted sour glass. 
Raise with 
appropriate toast. 
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Because we ask a little more, 
we can give a little more. 


‘af 4 Meet Elizabeth. Super Stenographer.When 
she first came to us, her skills were a little 
rusty. So we told her to practice, and sent her on 
jobs she could easily handle. 
Well, it didn’t take her long to become the office 
whiz she was before she was married. Smile and all. 
So now when you call us for a senior stenographer, we 
can send you Elizabeth. That is, unless she's already 
busy. In which case, we'll send you someone just like her. 
If you're good, you're Kelly. Our customers believe it. 
Our Kelly Girl temporary employees know it. Shouldn't 
Kelly Girl® be working for you? Shouldn't you be work- 
ing for Kelly Girl? 


For more information, call toll-free 800-243-6000— 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
(In Connecticut call 800-882-6500.) 


Kelly Girl 


If you’re good, you're Kelly. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


From Football Star Joe Namath to Baseball Hero Hank Bauer, New 
York Bureau Chief Marsh Clark has covered some of the most fa- 
mous personalities in sports for TIME cover stories. His subject for 
this week, however, was his biggest assignment yet—by some 1,000 
Ibs. Syndicated for more than $6,000,000, Secretariat is the most 
valuable horse in history, a good bet to win racing’s Triple Crown 
this month, and the first of his species to appear on a TIME cover 
since Native Dancer back in 1954. 

For the story behind the reigning monarch in the sport of kings, 
Correspondent Clark and Ernest Havemann, who wrote the story, vis- 
ited Belmont Park Race Track, near New York City, and inter- 
viewed Lucien Laurin, Secretariat's trainer; Jockey Ron Turcotte; 
and Secretariat's principal owner, Mrs. Penny Tweedy. “At one point 
we approached, with unac- 
customed stealth and rever- 
ence, the stall where our 
cover subject was residing,” 
Clark recalls. “We peeked in 
and saw that Secretariat was 
eating lunch, so we withdrew 
discreetly, much as if we had 
come upon Henry Kissinger 
over his sweetbreads at Rive 
Gauche.” 

Clark also flew down to 
The Meadow, the southern 
Virginia farm where the 
champion was foaled three 
years ago and where he took 
his first tentative steps. 

Reporting the story pro- 
vided many new insights to 
Clark, whose previous expo- 
sure to horse racing consisted 
of infrequent visits (“about 
once every four years”) to 
the race track. But Writer 
Havemann was right at 
home. A former TIME editor 
who began writing college textbooks nine years ago, Havemann is 
the son of a onetime jockey, He placed his first bet at the age of 
twelve, bought his first race horse in 1957—that is, as soon as he 
was financially able—now he owns a stable of six. He once com- 
peted against Mrs. Tweedy, but his best horse lost by a head to Ci- 
cada, the famous mare of The Meadow. 

“Working with a horse expert like Havemann was an eyeopen- 
er,” says Clark, “but it could have been even more rewarding than it 
was, Ernie and I took Mrs. Tweedy to lunch at Belmont's Paddock 
Club. But before settling down to eat and interview, Ernie dashed 
off to put down a couple of bets on the afternoon card. Instead of 
going with him, | foolishly engaged in small talk while waiting for 
him to return, Of course he hit the daily double and won $240.” 
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Since 1962, the Hansons’ Maytags 


have washed and dried for a steady 
stream of 960 children. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA. WASHERS, DRYERS, PORTABLE WASHERS AND DRYERS, DISHWASHERS, DISPOSERS 


“We are foster parents who 
runa recewing home 
for young children,’ write 


Mr. and Mrs. Hanson. 


They report their Maytag 
Washer and Dryer put in 15 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Yet only 1 repair in 10 years! 


Not long ago we got a letter from Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Hanson, Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan. “What would we do without our 
Maytag Washer and Dryer?” they asked. 

In addition to the laundry for the hundreds 
of young children who have gone through 
their receiving home these past ten years, 
their Maytags have also done everything for 
their own family, which includes their son, 
Bill, and six adopted children. These ma- 
chines have washed and dried literally thou- 
sands of loads in their ten years. Yet they’ve 
only needed one repair. 

“We will swear by Maytag 100%,” state 
the Hansons. 

Of course, today you can get New Genera- 
tion Maytags with all the latest features. A 
washer with giant-capacity tub. A Maytag 
Halo-of-Heat® Dryer with Electronic Con- 
trol. Both have Maytag’s special Permanent- 
Press Cycle. 
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‘ We don’t say all Maytags will equal the 
record the Hansons have enjoyed. But de- 
pendability is what we try to build into every 


Maytag Washer and Dryer. 


MAYTAG 


f™@ THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 
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We dare to match 
shaves with a blade. 


Any blade. 













That's why ... we built the VIP with a 
special pop-up trimmer, so you can keep your 
sideburns just the way you like them. 

And that’s why ... the Norelco VIP 
Tripleheader dares to match shaves with a 
blade. Any blade. 

Available in cord or rechargeable models. 


The Norelec VIP 


We dare to match shaves with a blade. 


The idea of the Norelco VIP™ Tripleheader is to 
give you a closer, more comfortable shave than any 
blade ever made. 

That’s why ... we built the VIP, not with just 
one blade, but with 18 self-sharpening rotary 
blades, inside 3 super-thin floating heads that 
hug every curve of your face. 

That’s why . . . we built the VIP with 
adjustability—9 closeness-comfort settings 
so that you can now shave as close as you like. 

In fact, the VIP can actually shave you 
below skin level. Comfortably. 


© 1973 North American Philips Corporation, | 
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r, Travel iron, Orip Filter Coffee Makers, Hearing Aids, Tape Recorder 


We’re selling something in Chicago 
that money can’t buy. 


We're selling the feeling you get when you wake 
up on Sunday morning, throw open the drapes, 
and see a picture like this through your picture 
window. 

We're selling the feeling you get when you 
write out a monthly check, knowing it’s not going 
into the pocket of a landlord, but is helping to 
build your equity in your own home. 

We're selling beautiful scenery, financial se- 
curity, and an incredible Lincoln Park location. 

All wrapped up in a single condominium. On- 

site information center now 
open: daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


r. Ei ° Weekends 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 929-4747. 

2500 Lakeview. A 35 story condominium in the 

heart of Lincoln Park. Prices begin at $40,000. 


Seay & Thomas, Inc. 
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The Big Key 
other keys 


Fairfield's ‘Big Key’ actually doesn’t exist. It's only a 
symbol of happier living. But happier living through 
regular saving has become an established fact—a way 
of life to tens of thousands of Fairfield savers. 


So when you join Fairfield Savings, we won't give 
you a key. We'll give you a Fairfield passbook or a 
Fairfield savings certificate instead. Then, as your savings 
start to grow, a lot of smaller, real keys will begin to 
appear. Maybe a key to your own home... or a key to 
your own business establishment .. . a key to a new 
car... ora key to that boat you've been dreaming about 


your im 


portant 
depend on 


for years. But then, happiness isn’t always based on the 
acquisition of material goods. What about higher 
education? Travel? A happy retirement free of financial 
worries? Well, Fairfield’s ‘Big Key’ can make all that 
possible too. 

So come and join the Fairfield savers now. In return, 
we'll serve you well. We'll pay you the highest interest 
on every dollar (a full 5% per year on passbook savings; 
as much as 6% per year on savings certificates), and 
we'll make sure that your dollars stay safe and sound 
until the day you need them. Until the day you decide 
the time for another one of those small keys has come... 
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AIRFIELD SAVINGS 4 


1601 MILWAUKEE AVENUE «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60647 
TELEPHONE HUMBOLDT 39-4800 
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Only Westinghouse promises: 








If we can't fix your new air conditioner on the spot, 
we'll loan you one within 24 hours. 


Anytime this year. 


Air conditioner companies make a lot of prom- 
ises for their air conditioners. 

But only one of those promises really matters at 
all. That the air conditioner you buy is going to 
keep you cool. But, what happens when something 
goes wrong with that air conditioner? You're left 
sweating it out, weeks maybe months, hoping, yell- 
ing, screaming, trying to get some repairman to 
fix your air conditioner before you melt. 

But because Westinghouse makes what we be- 
lieve are the best air conditioners in America, we 
can promise you something nobody else does. 


Available at these participating dealers: 


This summer if you buy a new Westinghouse 
room air conditioner and it breaks down anytime 
this year, we'll loan you one within 24 hours if we 
can't fix yours right on the spot. 

And when it's been 85 degrees for two weeks in 
a row, that promise will comfort you almost as 
much as your air conditioner does. 

Westinghouse room air conditioners. 

We'll never let you lose your cool. 


You can be sure...if it's Westinghouse @) 


md. 
H DISTRIBUTOR 
R.COOPER JR... 


46 YEARS OF SALES AND SERVICE TO CHICAGOLAND 


25 E. HOWARD, DES PLAINES, 312-297-5100 
CHICAGO PHONE, 312-792-3400 


1139 REYNOLDS, ROCKFORD, 815-398-5625 
100 NATIONAL RD., E. PEORIA, 309-694-4316 


—————— 


The mutual fund record. 





Year 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 











$11,089 
12,734 
14,166 
14,150 
20,233 
23,805 
25,604 
23,023 
32,088 
36,198 
37,403 
46,911 
41,484 
48,519 
54,866 
66,256 
62,785 
84,294 
99,138 
85,100 
78,616 
94,008 











% 


Change 


+10.89 
+14.84 
+11.24 


>) ae 


+42.99 


| +17.65 
| + 7.56 
'—10.08 


+39.37 


+12.81 | 


+ 3.33 


+25.42 | 


—11.57 
+16.96 
+13.08 
+20.76 
— 5.24 
+34.26 
+17.61 





Gain 


1,645 
1,432 


6,083 
Bes 
1,799 





9,065 
4,110 
1,205 
9,508 


7,035 
6,347 
11,390 


| 21,509 





-14.16 | 


- 7.62 | 
15,392 


1972 +10.52 | 


+19.58 


9,890 


$1,089 


14,844 | 
14,038 | 





$16 


2,581 


5,427 


3,471 


6,484 











What other investment program 
do you know that can match it? 





Compared with 5% interest 
compounded annually 


$10,000 
$10,500 
11,025 
11,576 
12,155 
12,763 
13,401 
14,071 
14,775 
15,514 
16,290 
17,105 
17,960 
18,858 
19,801 
20,791 
21,831 
22,923 
24,069 
25,272 
26,536 
27,863 
29,256 
30,719 





*Figures in this table are based on annual performance averages of funds listed in the Management Results section of Wiesenbergers 


number of funds was 40. 145 and 


‘unds and international 


307, respectively. Investment results assume initial investment of $9,150 following deduc- 
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tion of sales charge of 8% percent and subsequent reinvestment of divi 





ends and capital gains. 1972 numbers are preliminary. 














At: table on the opposite page dem- 
onstrates, mutual funds, on the aver- 


age, have piled up a pretty impressive 
record over the years. 


$10,000 to $103,898 


It shows how an investment of $10,000 
in 1950, measured by the average perform- 
ance of mutual funds, would have grown to 
$103,898 by the beginning of i973, 

That’ a net gain of $93,898 —after pay- 
ing management fees and any sales 
charges. 

In contrast, $10,000 at 5% interest com- 
pounded annually would have produced a 
guaranteed net gain of $20,719 over the 
same period. 

(Note: Naturally, you don't have to in- 
vest $10,000. You can buy mutual fund 
shares with virtually any amount from 
$100 up. Or as little as $25 a month after a 
modest initial payment.) 

Past performance, of course, is no 
guarantee of the future, and the record 
of any individual fund varies with its in- 
vestment objectives. 


Giving your dollars a chance to multiply 


For people with long-range financial 
goals, such as retirement or a child's ed- 
ucation, mutual funds can be particularly 
suitable. 

Perhaps their greatest attraction is that, 
unlike savings accounts and other fixed- 
return investments, mutual funds are de- 
signed to grow with the economy. 

The investment performance of mutual 
funds generally reflects long-term stock 
market trends as well as the overall condi- 
tions of the economy. However, mutual 
funds are based solidly on the premise 
that over the long haul the U.S. economy 
will continue to expand and flourish. As 
it has, by and large, ever since 1776. 

So they give your dollars a chance to 
multiply. 

A chance to stay ahead of inflation. 


What is a mutual fund? 
Basically, it’s a group of people with the 


same financial goals who invest their 
money together under the direction of 
professional money managers. 

When you buy shares in a mutual fund, 
your money is combined with that of the 
other investors in a diversified group of 
securities, usually stocks. The securities 
are selected, and constantly reviewed, by 
the fund’s managers on the basis of the 
fund's stated objectives. 

There are several kinds of funds. One 
kind may specialize in securities the man- 
agers believe willincrease in value (growth 
funds). Another may look for those with 
good income as well as prospects for 
growth (income plus growth funds). 

Although there’s some degree of risk in 
any investment, full-time professional 
management, plus diversification, helps 
reduce the risks for mutual fund share- 
holders. 


How can I get more facts? 


You can ask your stockbroker about 
mutual funds. 

Or talk with any mutual fund represen- 
tative.Or contact the funds of your choice 
directly. 

For each fund you consider, you will 
be provided with detailed information (a 
prospectus), including the fund’s year-by- 
year record. 

And for a free informative brochure, 
send the coupon for a copy of “Why Five 
Million Families Own Mutual Funds’ 


©1973 LC.t. 


ar 
Investment Company Institute, 
1775 K Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Please send me the free brochure, 
“Why Five Million Families Own Mutual Funds” 
I understand no salesman will call. 
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Mm else 


Sauza is the number one Tequila in the world. 
Number one in sales. And number one in taste. 

This year Sauza celebrates another first—our 100th 
anniversary. Celebrate it with us tonight. Enjoy.a Sauza 
Margarita. The number one Margarita in the world. 


1% oz. Tequila Sauza 
% oz. DeKuyper Triple Sec 
1 0z. lemon or lime juice 


Shake with ice, strain and serve in cocktail glass 
rimmed with salt and citrus flavor. 


SAUZA. 


The largest-selling Tequila in Mexico and the worl 


Fora tree Sauza recipe booklet, write to 
Tequila Sauza, S.A. Ave. Vallarta No. 3273, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. 
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Ambassador to Everywhere 


Sir / Lady Bird [May 21] is being wasted 
This lovely woman should be a U.S. Sen- 
ator, ambassador to everywhere, a member 
of the Cabinet, a distinguished columnist, 
president of a university, etc. She is a na- 
tional asset 

JAMES THOMAS MURPHY 

Crown Point, Ind 


Sir / Thank you for the interview with Lady 
Bird Johnson on the absence of [Lyndon’s} 
presence and the presence of his absence 
The piece was meaningful to anyone adjust 
ing to the loss of a loved one 

JOAN M. MACEY 

Binghamton, N.Y 


Let’s Hear It for Antioch 


Sir / Hallelujah! At last we have an educa- 
tor who is willing to let the institution die 
that education may live [May 21]! 
MICHELLE DUNCAN 
Oklahoma City 


Sir / You wrote that for days people tried 
to figure out what the chaos- and anarchy 
promoting president of Antioch College 
meant by comparing his campus “to a well- 
balanced fishbowl populated with guppies, 
goldfish and piranhas:” How utterly obvi- 
ous! The militants he pampers will destroy 
every last guppy and goldfish in his “liber- 
al” fishbowl 

AARON REICHEL 

New York City 


Sir / The New Directions program, with its 
ideals of cultural pluralism and ethnic di- 
versity, did not upset the balance of the 
‘fishbow!" but rather created the balance. I 
believe that the changing quality of our stu- 
dent body is not inconsistent with national 
trends 

If prospective students have second 
thoughts about entering Antioch after read 
ing your article, then possibly they should 
stay home with their mothers another year 
and reconsider 

JIM VOIGT 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Hitler as Satan 


Sir / Ican realistically view Hitler as a man 
as you suggest in your Essay, “The Hitler 
Revival: Myth v. Truth” [May 21]. But the 
more insignificant he appears as a human 
being. the more astounding his power to 
mesmerize millions of apparently normal 
minds appears 

Made desperate by the threat of cha 
os, the Central Europeans embraced Hitler 
as a messiah. Broaden the threat of chaos 
to worldwide dimensions. and another 
Adolf Hitler will be equally acceptable to 
the vast majority 

I am too tough-minded not to enter 
tain the probability that in both instances 
the mere man is a medium for manifesting 
the power of Satan, 

Is this the reason “Adolf Hitler's pres 
ence never vanishes”? 

F.S. DONN 

Berkeley, Calif 


The Grand Slam 


Sir / Upon viewing the Margaret Court- 
Bobby Riggs match [May 28), one could not 
help noticing the inadequacy of one player 
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Every all-aluminum can in the bever- 
age aisle of your local supermarket 
can be recycled and remade into 
another aluminum can. It's being done 
right now at Alcoa. 

And when you recycle aluminum, you 
save energy. It takes only 5 percent 
of the energy it takes to make it the 
first time. 

Once it’s made, it can be recycled 
repeatedly, at a tremendous saving 
in energy. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


There's not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens with 
a snap, has high scrap value and can 
be recycled repeatedly. It’s plentiful, 
too. 

And because it’s also good economics 
to recycle aluminum, Alcoa will pay 
as much as 10 cents a pound for 
all-aluminum cans, from any 


BGALCOA 





established reclamation center. 


Alcoa is doing something to help 
conserve our natural resources. We 
would like to tell you more about it. 
Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. 

We'll also send you alist of America’s 
aluminum can reclamation centers. 
Aluminum Company of America, 
818-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15219. 


Someone 


to count 
on eee 


No two funerals are alike. 
No two families are alike. 
Nor are funeral directors. 


‘In choosing the funeral director 
who best meets your needs, 
these questions should be 
considered. 


@ Is his selection Pd funerals 
pen peics. w walter 
needs? 


When you choose a funeral 
director affiliated with National 
Bag tm econ ae answer 
these questions s “4 eer 
You get these and many other 
advantages because is ict 
adherence to the NSM Code of 
Good Funeral Practice. 
This Code is his pledge to 
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LETTERS 


and the total brilliance of the other. It did 
my heart good to see women slammed back 
into reality. 

MIKE QUASS 

Elkhorn, Wis. 


Sir / From now on, as far as I am con- 
cerned, any feminist who wishes to state her 
case should take it directly to Court. Only 
an emasculated magazine could deny that 
Bobby Riggs is the Man of the Year. 
NEWTON E. FINN 
Chicago 


The Early Lightweights 


Sir / A point was made in “God's Muscle” 
that “most of the heavyweight preachers are 
theological lightweights” [May 21]. 

One of the amazing things about God 
is that he permits ordinary men to do ex- 
traordinary things. The first group of “theo- 
logical lightweights” was headed a a fisher- 
man about 2,000 years ago. They passed 
along the word of Jesus well enough for 
Time to still find it newsworthy. 

MARY E. SMITH 

Thorndale, Pa 


Evolutionary Outgrowth 


Sir / The grossest misinterpretation of my 
therapy process is revealed in your story on 
the encounter movement [April 30]. You 
say: “No effort is made to understand the 
emotions that have so painfully—and dan- 
gerously—been aroused.” The very essence 
of my approach is to trace the etiology of 
the neurotic feeling to the childhood rela- 
tionships with significant people in the pa- 
tient’s fife And my therapy consists of a 
continued and prolonged effort to re- 
educate, reconstruct and support the patient 
in his/her efforts to find a constructive way 
of dealing with emotions. 

My group process is an evolutionary 
outgrowth of my analytic experience. I re- 
signed from my analytic institute; I was not 
“dismissed.” 

DANIEL H. CASRIEL, M.D. 

Psychiatric Director 

The Casriel Institute 

of Group Dynamics 

New York City 


Don’t Kill the Goose 


Sir / Robert Lee Vesco [May 21] is the big- 
gest news here since the volcano Irazu 
erupted ten years ago. Let's hope the op- 
sition doesn't try to kill the goose that 
ays the golden eggs. 
SAMUEL BLOTNER 
San José, Costa Rica 


Sir / Costa Rica was the country I least ex- 
pected to become a pirate’s sanctuary. 
Costa Ricans have always prided them- 
selves on calling their country “the Switzer- 
land of Latin America” because of their 
government's political integrity. 

What President José Figueres is doing 
to his country is embarrassing and shame- 
ful for his countrymen and other Latin 
Americans as well. When there is a large 
amount of money involved, politicians find 
it hard to understand some basic moral 
principles. 

ROBERTO BENOIT 

Guadalajara, Mexico 


The Ultimate in Ultimatums 


Sir / | was appalled to read that in response 
toan ultimatum by the kidnapers of the U.S. 
consul general in Guadalajara, Mexico, 30 











The 
movie Camera 
to end all 
movie Cameras. 
This Nizo Super 8 zooms smooth 
as cream from 7mm all the way 


to 80. It f automatically; 
S s ditto. You can cut 















tt 1can shoot time- 
lapse 1eezing a whole day 
into frames. In fact, you 


can do everything you ever 
dreamed of doing, plus a few 
things you're probably not 
ready for. Yet. And everything 
it does, it does crisply and 
clearly, with a Schneider 
Variogon lens in front of you. 
Braun builds this Nizo 
Super 8 in Munich, Germany. 
And if you're going to look at 
any Super 8 movie camera that 
costs more than a 
few dollars, you 
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Remember Kim Phuc ¢ 


You'd probably recognize her immediately in another 
photograph, the one where she is running down 
South Vietnam's Highway One. In that famous pic- 
ture she is terrified and she is naked. She has torn 
off her clothes and is fleeing from the napalm which, 
seconds before, had burned her. 


This is Kim Phuc at the Children’s Medical Relief 
Hospital in Saigon. Her pain is gone and this happy 
smile has replaced the terror of that day on Highway 
One. Her burned back has healed thanks to the skill 
of the surgeons at the hospital, the only one of its 
kind in the country. After several operations, Kim 
Phuc is back home, completely recovered from her 
wounds. 


It costs $15 a day to maintain a child in the hospital. 
The average stay is twenty days. Thus it costs $300 
to treat the average patient. In the United States 
comparable care would cost ten times as much. 


The hospital has already treated 5,000 children like 
Kim Phuc but thousands more need care. Won't you 
help us today. We need to build a modern burns 
treatment unit; we need to establish clinics in out- 
lying areas; we must guarantee that we will never 
have to turn away a single child who needs us. 





Photo; Wide World 


Please send your tax deductible gift 
today to: 


Children’s Medical Relief Emergency Fund 
Box 555 FDR Station New York, N.Y. 10022 


* $50 provides surgery and physical therapy to 
enable a child to use his hands again 


* $100 will help a child walk again 


* $300 is the average cost for a child’s stay 
in the hospital 


%* $500 rebuilds a child's face 


% $1,000 will save the life of a critically 
burned child. 


Anything you can send will help 


Thank you for remembering Kim Phuc. 


Children’s Medical Reliel International is registered with the State Department's Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 





American Express 
knows eleven restaurants 
where you can 


fill up your family 





You don’t have to go broke taking 
the family out to dinner. These great 
family restaurants specialize in good 
food at good prices. And there’s one 
located near you. Enjoy yourself, and 
put the bill on the American Express 
Card. It’s as good for family expenses 
as business expenses. 


El Cid 
1326 N. Rand Road, Arlington Heights. En- 
joy yourself while dining in a comfortable 
atmosphere. Italian luncheon specialties are 
delicious. Cocktails are served. 


Ye Old Town Inn 
18 W. Busse Avenue, Mt. Prospect. Featur- 
ing delicious pizza in the pan. Luncheon 
specialties daily. Good food and drink with 
a friendly touch. 
Biggys 

9380 Ballard, Des Plaines. This restaurant 
aims to please everyone. Order anything 
from a “Biggy-Burger” to steak or lobster. 
Casual attire is welcome. Cocktails are avail- 
able. 


Gullaby’s Steak and Lobster 
829 Higgins Rd., Schaumburg. 382-4990. Old 
English atmosphere complemented by the 
finest food and drink. Located in the Some 
Other Place Pub. Other locations in Frank- 
lin Park, Arlington Heights, and Glenview. 


without emptying your pockets. 


The Spinnaker 
665 W. Roosevelt Rd., Lombard. 627-3224. 
This fine establishment has a unique nauti- 
cal atmosphere. Features lobster, steak and 
fine wines exclusively. Open seven days a 


week. 

Scotch and Sirloin 
4255 River Rd., Schiller Park. 678-5040. 
Features elegant dining set in a Spanish 
motif. The finest wines and steaks are the 
specialties of the house. 


La Casida de Santa Fe 
5305 W. Ogden, Cicero. “New Mexican” 
cuisine. Great Mexican specialties beauti- 
fully prepared and flavored with imagina- 


tion. 

Stump’s Pub 
10551 S. Harlem, Worth. A bit of merry old 
England. Featuring prime steaks, excellent 
salads and prompt service. African lobster 
is also served. 


Robin Hood Restaurants 
Located in Chicago and Arlington Heights. 
A very delightful atmosphere surrounds all 
locations. Good food and drink. 


Beef ’N’ Barrel 
Lombard, Elk Grove and Schaumburg. De- 
lightful dining in a casual atmosphere. 
Choice beef and wine. 


Hungry Lion 
Oak Brook Terrace. 495-0406. An adventure 
in dining. A steak for lovers. An old Eng- 
lish Tudor atmosphere. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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LETTERS 


prisoners were released from jail and flown 
to Cuba [May 2 JF 

I think the ultimatum should have been 
reversed. Unless the consul general was re- 
leased by a given time, the 30 prisoners 
would be executed. 

GEORGE KALISH 

Philadelphia 


Game Plan for Americans 


Sir / Bravo! Lacrosse [May 21] has gone 
unheralded for too long. The game itself is 
well suited to the American temperament: 
rugged, explosive, deceptive. high scoring, 
brutal, and involving teamwork. 

EDWIN H, WIEST 

Hershey, Pa. 


Watergate: The Hideous Reality 


Sir / Now perhaps we Americans can un- 
derstand why the German people were un- 
able to comprehend the hideous reality of 
the Nazis’ organized lawlessness. 

JEANNINE LE BLANC 

Lafayette, La. 


Sir /1 don’t know of anyone who voted 
for the Ehrlichman-Haldeman ticket last 
November. 

BARBARA BOWER 

Fort Smith, Ark. 


Sir / How long, dear Lord, how long? Is it 
necessary for President Nixon to don sack- 
cloth and ashes and parade down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at high noon in order to ahs. 
cate the fourth estate? 

R.W. CLARK 

Houston 


Sir / Many people are comparing Chappa- 


uiddick and Watergate. I feel this is un- 
air. One does not excuse the other. Chap- 
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Available direct from the publisher. 
New edition of the world famous Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


PUBLISHER'S 30th ANNIVERSARY 
LIMITED TIME 


BONUS OFFER! 


Accept this 


69.50 DICTIONARY-FREE 


with the latest Edition of 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


in the Anniversary Binding 










You automatically 
get the complete 
15 volume 

Britannica Junior 


You get all volumes now—plus the exciting FREE BONUS— 
pay Jater on easy Book a Month Payment Plan. 


Yes, the latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasury of knowledge ever published 
—is now available on a remarkable Publisher's 
30th Anniversary offer. Under the terms of this 
limited offer, you not only automatically re- 
ceive the latest edition of the 15-volume 
Britannica Junior—but as an added bonus you 
also receive the beautiful $69.50 Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary. All this 
when you choose the “24-volume”’ Anniver- 
sary Binding of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
This complete program will be placed in your 
home NOW. You pay later on convenient bud- 
get terms, It's as easy as buying a book a 
month, 

Britannica Junior is a big, 15-volume set writ- 
ten, illustrated, and indexed especially for 
children in grade school and junior high. 
Carefully matched to school subjects as a 
homework reference, it’s rich in picture inter- 
est, and is easy to read and understand. And 
it leads right into Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


has 





more people everywhere. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Offers Thousands 
of Subjects of Practical Value. The new edi- 
tion of Britannica has special articles on 
household budgets, interior decorating, medi- 
cine, health, home remodeling, child care and 
much more .. . useful information that can 
save you many dollars. 

New Edition is Profusely lilustrated. The new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica offers over 22,000 
magnificent illustrations—thousands in vivid 
color, But it does not merely show “attractive 
pictures”—it is the work of 10,400 of the 
world's great authorities. 

Essential for Homework. For students, Bri- 
tannica is indispensable. It is the finest, most 
complete reference published in America. It 
helps develop the active, alert minds that 
bring success in school and later life. 


FREE Preview Booklet plus FREE Quiz Book. 
May we send you, free and without obligation, 
our colorful Preview Booklet which pictures 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Since the publication of the first edition 
of Britannica in 1768, new knowledge 
nm amassed at undreamed-of rates. 
New specialties have evolved which tend 
to fence areas of knowledge and their 
specialists into smaller confines, The re- 
sult has been an increasing difficulty in 
communicating and understanding. 

I believe the latest edition of the 
Britannica takes a giant step towards 
alleviating this difficulty and in making 
learning and knowledge available to 


In celebrating my 30th year as both 
Publisher and Chairman of the Board of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, I would like 
to extend to you an invitation to learn 
more about Britannica and the world of 
information it can make available to you. 
Let me mail you the Preview Booklet. 

I invite you to join in this occasion, 
Nothing would please me more than to 
give you the opportunity of showing 
you how Britannica can enrich the lives 
of you and your family. 


i, pm 


if card is detached, write to Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dept.849-D, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I/1. 60611, 


Let me mail you this Britannica Preview Booklet and Extra Gift FREE! 





Webster's Third New 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Unabridged with 7-Language Dictionary 


Here in 3 volumes is the most complete, 
authoritative, up-to-date dictionary avail- 
able today. This is the one and only com- 
plete new unabridged edition by 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER. This is not to 
be confused with other dictionaries which 
use the “Webster” name, but in no way 
compare with the true Merriam-Webster. 
The unique 7-language supplement trans- 
lates English into six languages and also 
translates them back into English. 


* 450,000 total entries 

* over 100,000 new words and meanings 
* over 200,000 usage examples 

* 300,000 detailed illustrations 


and describes the latest edition of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica? We will also send you, 
free, Britannica's brand new Quiz Book, It 
gives records in sports; interesting facts about 
movie, theater and radio personalities; spot- 
lights little known facts about well known 
people in politics and religion. A fabulous 
source of provocative reading and great fun 
at social gatherings. Just as the Preview 
Booklet shows the broad scope of Britannica 
in full color, so this exciting paperbound Quiz 
Book projects the fun and practical value of 
the world of information contained in the 
magnificent latest edition. In addition to these 
two free books we'll also give you details on 
how you can receive the complete 15 volume 
Britannica Junior included automatically. For 
information on the complete program, just mail 
the attached postage-free reply card today. 


FREE! 


Mail Card now 
for 

PREVIEW 
BOOKLET 
plus... 

Brand New 
Quiz 

BOOK 


and complete 
details on this 
remarkable offer 
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Going places is fun at Walt fosia._ 
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World...and U.S.Steel is helping. 


Walt Disney World in Florida isa 
world of good clean fun...and good 
clean air. One reason the air is 
cleaner is because those double 
decker buses on Main Street...the 
ferry boat...the submarines... 

and other fun rides are powered by 
a unique fuel system: natural gas. 

The “gas tanks” in these 
vehicles are actually strong steel 
cylinders—some over 8 feet long— 
all made by United States Steel. We 
make each one from a single piece 
of steel, without welds or seams. 
Theyre stronger that way. And the 
really big ones— over sixteen inches 
in diameter—can only be made by 
U.S. Steel. The vehicles run all day 
on one “tankful” of natural gas— 
then are refueled again at night. 

Also, this system requires less 
maintenance. Not only do spark 
plugs last longer, but wear on 
moving parts and general wear-and- 
tear on the engines is drastically 
reduced. 

Cleaner air. Less maintenance. 
Two of the reasons why the Disney 
experts designed their “rides” with 
this unusual power system—and 
specified U.S. Steel seamless 
cylinders. 

We’'re happy to be making even 
a small contribution to Walt Disney 
World—a fun world where people 
enjoy clean, fresh air. United States 
Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


USS is a registered trademark. 


Walt Disney Productions 


We're 
involved. 















Doral’s unique 
recessed filter system 
Cellulon fiber to reduce 
tar’ and nicotine 
plus a strange-looking 
polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air 
channels 


Doral has fixed what you dorrt like 
about low “tar”& nicotine smoking. 
~_ yore really 


and nicotine cigarettes. They taste flat—like 
sponge cake made with real sponges 


But Doral Has changed all that i 


With a unique recessed filter system. Anda 
flavor sO good, you may want to: double-check 
the “tar” and nicoting numbers on the back of 
the pack : 


Try Doral today. You can't go wrong 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | anf saad ed 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | FILTER: 15 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 15 mg. “tar” 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB.'73. 


MOLDS TOBACCO CO, 








LETTERS 


paquiddick brings up the question of a 
public official's private life. Watergate ques- 
tions the honesty and integrity of an indi- 
vidual in his capacity as a public official 
BARBARA CHIARELLO 
Dallas 


Sir / Your May 14 cover story is superb 
both as reporting and historical writing. It 
was made assigned reading in my large class 
in Western Civilization 

RICHARD GREAVES, PH.D. 

Associate Professor 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee 


Sir / I have only this to say about the Wa 
tergate affair: it surely takes one’s mind off 
food prices 
(MRS.) GERTRUDE L. STEINHAUSER 
Homer, N.Y 


Sir / Re your May 21 cover portrait of John 
Mitchell: steely, O.K., but stainless—come 
now! 

VERNON CRAWFORD 

Atlanta 


Sir / As the President might say, “Let me re- 
mind you that the finest stainless steel has 
to go through the hottest fire.” 

ROBERT HOYT 

Edmond, Okla 


Sir / Shouldn't the silver appear more 
tarnished? 

KITTY LEONARD 

West Orange, N.J 


Sir / The best result of Watergate may be 
penal reform 

ROBERTA SZABO 

Brookfield, Wis 


Sir / Because of Watergate, many McGov- 
ernites have reassumed the holier-than-thou 
position that they found so comfortable 
during the last election. I should like to point 
out that although many people may have al- 
tered their opinions of President Nixon, the 
vast majority of Americans would find the 
possibility of a McGovern presidency as 
distasteful now as they did in November 

LEE K. WHITTLE 

Salem, N.H 


Sir / To those naive, diehard ostriches who 
cry “Foul!” on the rather unlikely premise 
that events of the Watergate incident’s mag 
nitude and scope have been going on all the 
time, I propose the following analogy: If 
you should ever spot someone attempting 
to steal your car, don’t be angry. After all 
this goes on all the time 

KEITH D. VAUGHN 

Niceville, Fla 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y, 10020 
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firm mattress 





You'll wake up feeling good 
if your back feels good. That’s 
why Sealy Posturepedic” is 
designed in cooperation with 
leading orthopedic surgeons for 
firm comfort—to promise no 
morning backache from 
sleeping on a too-soft mattress. 

Posturepedic isn’t made like 
an ordinary firm mattress. Extra 
coils give you more support. 
And, Sealy’s patented torsion 
bar foundation works together 
with the mattress for better 
all-around support. 

Sealy Posturepedic is truly 
unique. It’s the bed that promises 
you a good night. And, a good day. 


SEALY POSTUREPEDIC 


The unique back support system. 
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It used to be hard to get people to 
talk about the energy problem. 
Now, it seems everybody is talk- 
ing aboutit. If we'regoing tosolve 
the energy problem before it 
becomes a crisis, it's time to stop 
talking and start taking action. 

This country is entering a 
period in which our available 
domestic energy supplies will not 
be enough to meet our needs. In 
short, we're using up our low 
cost fuels faster than we can 
produce them. 

Oddly enough we have 
more energy supplies right here 
in America. Experts estimate 
there are substantial quantities 
of oil and gas and nuclear fuel 
still to be found. We have billions 
of tons of known coal and shale 
oil reserves. What we need is the 
national determination to initiate 
the policies and programs that 
will enable us to develop these 
resources. 

It would have been tough 
enough to solve the energy prob- 
lem if we had started ten years 
ago.The tragedy is, we haven't 
really started yet. If this country is 
going to maintain its national 
security and current standard of 
living, every single one of these 
policies must be put into effect as 
soon as possible. 

We must luce 90% of our ene 
from pm sources. ~ 

Some people think we can 
solve our energy problems by 
importing oil from foreign countries. 
The trouble is, energy supplies are 
growing scarce in other industrial 
nations, too. As we compete with 
these nations for oil and gas, the 
price goes up. 

Too many foreign imports 
would result in intolerable balance 
of ent problems, further de- 
valuation of the dollar and a weak- 
ening of our position in foreign 
affairs. 

To keep our total ener 
imports at a reasonable level of 
around 10%, means that all forms of 
domestic fuel must be developed. 


We should strive to increase oil and 
gas production by % by 1985. 

This is a big and difficult task. 
Federal lease sales wil! have to be 
larger and more frequent. Explora- 
tion and production will be required 





both = re = spi with 
proper safeguards for our environ- 
ment. Alaskan oil will have to be 
brought to market. And since some 
imports will have to continue for a 
long time, import costs must be 
reduced, by building more U.S. 
refineries and deepwater ports for 
super-tankers. 


Coal production will have to 
increase 176% by 1985. 

There is plenty of coal left in 
this country. Enough to last hundreds 
of years. But most coal is dirty. We 
must continue to develop methods 
for removing ash and sulphur from 
coal. 

In addition, we should in- 
crease coal prices to encourage con- 
struction of new mines. We also must 
allow strip mining, but under con- 
ditions i Pe insure the restoration 
of the land. And we must develop 
processes for making natural gas 
from coal on a commercial basis. 


Nuclear energy will have to 
increase to of our total energy 
needs. 


Potentially, nuclear power 
represents our most Ciena: energy 
resource. But today, only one per- 
cent of our energy needs are pro- 
vided by nuclear generators. And 
there are only 29 nuclear power 
plants operating in the entire coun- 
try. We will ee | anywhere from 230 
to 305 new 1-million kilowatt plants 
initiated in the next several years. To 
make this deadline will require 
streamlining of licensing procedures 
and site approvals and elimination 
of delays caused by unwarranted 
environmental concerns. 


A strong private energy industry 
must be maintained. 

With all the work there is to be 
done, it's quite obvious that neither 
government nor industry can do it 
alone. What's needed is an attitude 
of mutual cooperation. Much like 
that which exists in the American 
Space Program. Price controls over 
fuels should be eliminated to allow 
prices to reach a level which will 
provide incentives for research, 








exploration, development, and pro- 
tection of our environment. Tax 
incentives are needed in the form of 
credits for research expenditures, 
tax free bonds for environmental 
protection facilities and nuclear fuel 
plants, current deductions for equip- 
ment designed to conserve our less 
plentiful fuels, and depletion allow- 
ances. These incentives will stimulate 
the attraction of capital that is 
needed to help finance the activity 
that will solve the energy crisis. 


Government should make more 
public lands available to the 
energy industries. 

Currently, one-third of the 
nation’s land mass is under Federal 
domain...750 million acres in all. The 
Federal Government also has con- 
trol over vast tracts of the continental 
shelf. It is estimated that half of our 
remaining oil and gas potential lies 
under Federall controlled lands. 
Not to mention 80% of our oil shale, 
40% of our coal, and 40% of our 
uranium. 

These lands must be made 
available for commercial energy 
resource development. This would 
include exploration, mining, and the 
building of power plants, refineries, 
pipelines and deepwater ports. The 
Federal Government should also 
establish uniform land-use laws 
among the states, and jurisdiction 
over the submerged lands of the 
continental mass. 


A balance must be established 
between the needs of our 
environment and the nation’s 
need for energy. 

It's ras eet the energy indus- 
tries, like most industries and most 
people, were once guilty of neglect 
of our environment. And it was only 
right that conservationists and ecolo- 
gists were concerned. But now the 
pendulum has, in many cases, 
swung too far in the other direction. 

We can, and must, arrive at 

rograms that will strike a proper 
lance between energy production 
and a suitable environment. 

Environmental standards 
must be set at levels that can be met 























at reasonable cost. Because eventu- 
ally the public must pay this cost in 
the form of higher prices for fuel. 

We must permit offshore drill- 
ing to find new reservoirs of oil and 
gas while utilizing effective methods 
to avoid ecological damage. In 25 
years, there have only been three 
major oil spills in the drilling of over 
14,000 offshore wells. And we are 
constantly improving on that record. 

We must construct the Alas- 
kan Pipeline. The nation’s largest oil 
field has never yielded us a oa of 
oil in spite of the most extensive 
environmental impact study in his- 
tory and the proven technology of 
pipeline construction. And rightnow, 
we need that oil more than ever. 

Strip mining must be permit- 
ted under conditions where the land 
can be returned to beneficial use. In 
many areas, such restoration has 
been accomplished with outstand- 
ing results. 

And we must not allow delays 
in the construction of nuclear power 

lants. Some environmentalists 

ave succeeded in doing this, in 
spite of an outstandin rformance 
to date of the nation’s 29 operating 
nuclear power plants. 

The people in the energy in- 
dustries have no interest in harming 
the earth. We live here, too. In recent 
years we have tried to understand 
the environmental problems. It is 
time the environmentalist tried to 
understand the energy problem. 


Energy cones a must be i 
encourag government, 

Nobody thinks that proper 
tp consumption practices alone 
will solve the energy problem. But 
they can make it much easier to 
solve the problems by other methods. 

A tree market price system 
would encourage conservation. As 
supply decreases, prices will in- 
crease. Increased prices will, in turn, 
stimulate more production and 
increased efficiency in the use of 
existing fuels. 

We must also encourage the 
use of mass transit, smaller auto- 





mobiles, and more building 
insulation. 


The Government should encourage 
U.S. industry to develop energy 
sources in foreign countries. 

Our ability to discover and 
develop oil in other countries would 
not only result in a greater supply, 
but would lower world prices, im- 
prove the balance of ents pic- 
ture for this country, and provide us 
with a more secure access to the oil 
we need to import. The Federal Gov- 
emment must maintain a stable and 
friendly relationship with oil produc- 
ing countries and provide a stable 
tax and financial climate that will 
encourage foreign investment. 


The Government should create the 
economic environment needed to 
commercialize synthetic fuels. 

There are large deposits of 
shale oil and coal in this country 
which could be converted into clean 
fuel. But the price would for some 
time be too high for general com- 
mercial use. 

And there are environmental 
and engineering problems still to be 
solved. What's needed are incentive 
devices to generate ital so that 
private industry can afford to tap 
these valuable resources. 


The Government must support long 
range research programs. 

The energy problem is im- 
mense. To solve it is going to require 
one of the most extensive techno- 
logical programs in history. Not only 
a research and development pro- 
gram, but a framework to provide for 
practical commercialization as well. 

The Federal Government and 
private industry will have to share in 
the funding of such a research pro- 
caps Incentives such as tax =, 
and a strong patent program uu. 
be used to reward those companies 
willing to take risks to help solve our 
energy problems. 


Energy companies must continue to 

invest in new sources of energy. 
While long-range programs 

are being established, the energy 
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industry must continue to make 
substantial investments in energy 
sources and technology. 
For example, Gulf invested 
$141 million in exploration and dry 
hole expense last year, and expects 
to spend even more this year. We 
continue to try to find economically 
viable ways of getting oil out of 
plentiful shale. We are building a 
pilot plant in Tacoma, Washington 
that can remove virtually all of the 
ash and up to 80% of the sulphur 
from coal. Weare the leading builder 
of high-temperature gas-cooled 
nuclear reactors, we've invested 
millions of dollars toward develop- 
ing breeder reactors which will 
actually make their own fuel. 

e're going to need all the 
sources of energy we can find or 
invent. 


A national ene rogram should 
be pie Se ad = 

It should be painfully obvious 
that there is an incredible amount 
of work to be done. To develop the 
policies and programs that are 
needed, the Federal Government 
must act as a focal point for the 
energy problem. It's up to the small, 
top level group recently formed by 
the President to issue energy plans 
and recommend energy policies. 
These policies and plans put forth by 
the executive branch will, by neces 
sity, require much Congressional 
legislation. And all of this needs the 
understanding and support of the 
public. 

A country like ours needs 
energy. Energy to run our factories 
and our electric powerplants. Energy 
to run our trains and trucks. Energy 
to drive our cars, heat our homes 
and cook our food. 

To develop this energy isn't 
going to be easy. It's going to be 
expensive, time-consuming and, in 
some cases, unpopular. 

But the important thing is that 
we stop talking and start doin 
something. Right now. Today. We 
can't wait for tomorrow. 








For a free brochure that explains 
the energy problem and solutions in more 
detail, write: The President 
Gulf Oil Corporation, P.O. Box 1166, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Odds Against Impeachment 


Will President Nixon be impeached 
or forced to resign because of Water- 
gate? Don’t bet on it. That's the cur- 
rent advice of Las Vegas Oddsmaker 
Jimmy the Greek Snyder. He estimates 
that the odds are 1,000 to | against im- 
peachment and a somewhat less stag- 
gering 200 to | against resignation. 
Jimmy also says that the odds against 
convicting former Attorney General 
John Mitchell are 5 to | 

Still, times—and odds—change. In 
the winter of 1971-72, Jimmy was giv- 
ing 2-to-S odds that Edmund Muskie 
would win the Democratic nomination 
George McGovern? A 50-to-1! shot. 


Disneyland in Camelot? 


Just as the passage of time has some- 
what diminished John F. Kennedy's 
reputation, so has it dimmed enthusiasm 
for the library that is to be built in his 
name by 1976 in Cambridge, Mass. 
Gathering in Boston last week to un- 
veil a model of the complex, the Ken- 
nedy family faced the unthinkable: a 
large group of Massachusetts citizens 
who were plainly unhappy with them 
Complained Father Richard Shmaruk, 
a priest who belongs to a task force that 
has been reviewing the design: “The 


aloofness of the complex and its im- 
pact on the community could produce 
a cross between Camelot and Disney- 
land in Harvard Square, and we just 
cannot afford that.” 

A monumental pyramid designed 
by I.M. Pei and largely financed by pub- 
lic contributions of $20 million, the li- 
brary is supposed to house a museum, 
an archive, an institute of politics and 
two theaters that will show a short film 
on J.F.K. Residents fear that millions 
of tourists in their Winnebagos will be 
attracted to the already clogged streets 
of Harvard Square. The library will also 
put more strain on a city budget bur- 
dened with too many tax-exempt insti- 
tutions. Blacks complain that rocketing 
real estate values may force them out 
of their neighborhoods. 

The Kennedys are not yet planning 
any major modifications. But they are 
negotiating with Cambridge officials 
about adding a retail-apartment com- 
plex that would generate more revenue 
for the city, and possibly increasing 
parking space. (An earlier plan for an 
extensive underground garage has had 
to be abandoned because the |2-acre 
site, near the Charles River, has proved 
too soggy for the purpose.) As an op- 
ponent of the library puts it: “Being 
good Massachusetts residents, I'm sure 
the Kennedys do not want people lying 
down before the bulldozers as if this 
were some urban renewal project.” 





FAMILY MEMBERS EUNICE, TEDDY & CAROLINE WITH KENNEDY MEMORIAL MODEL 
Dimmed enthusiasm for a monumental complex. 
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Antidream Machine 


Dream when you're feeling blue? 
Not any more—if a machine reported 
in a recent issue of the Naval Re- 
search Reviews is put into use. By mea- 
suring brainwaves through the use of 
electrodes, a device no larger than a 
pack of cigarettes can gauge a per- 
son's level of concentration. If his mind 
begins to wander, a tone sounds, jolt- 
ing him from his reverie. If he con- 
tinues to daydream, another alarm goes 
off, notifying his boss, his teacher or 
some Big Brother who can promptly 
set the dreamer straight. 

This instrument of wakefulness, de- 
signed by Scientist Karel Montor, was 
first tested on midshipmen volunteers 
at the U.S. Naval Academy. When their 
minds strayed from their assignment 
to thoughts about a girl friend or their 
next leave—bong! they were found out. 
Like the fear of being hanged, the ma- 
chine wonderfully concentrates the 
mind. Hitched up to a truck or bus driv- 
er, an airline pilot or an air-traffic con- 
troller, it may prevent accidents. Gen- 
erally, it could be used to teach people 
to keep their minds on the matter at 
hand. But the right to daydream—the 
right not to pay attention—should be 
rigidly respected and, if need be, 
fiercely fought for, even if it is not list- 
ed in the Bill of Rights. A machine 
that could banish idle reveries would 
be a nightmare 


And Man Bites Machine 


With machines pushing so many 
people out of jobs, it is comforting to 
learn that man can occasionally dis- 
place a machine. That is what has hap- 
pened on the highways in Connecticut. 
Disturbed by bottlenecks at toll booths 
with exact-change lanes, the Connect- 
icut department of transportation this 
month will scrap all toll-collecting ma- 
chines and replace them with human at- 
tendants. On busy days, 300 to 350 cars 
an hour used to pass through the ma- 
chine-tended lanes, while 600 to 650 
autos moved through the lanes that 
were guarded by people—proving that 
the human hand can be quicker than 
the mechanical eye. 

Personal collectors offer the addi- 
tional benefit of being able to say 
“Thank you” or “Welcome to Connect- 
icut.” State authorities expect to save 
$120,000 a year on motorists who for- 
merly slipped by the automatic collec- 
tors without paying. Attendants will at 
least be able to shout or call the high- 
way patrol. 
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ELECTIONS 


Beating the Voter Backlash 


Like other ethnic groups before them, 
American blacks are steadily climbing 
the political ladder, winning more state, 
local and national offices each election 
Some 90 black mayors are now serving 
in US. cities and towns, including New- 
ark and Gary. That is not surprising, be- 
cause those cities have black majorities 
But last week brought the most dramat- 
ic evidence yet of black political pro- 
gress. Los Angeles, the nation’s third 
largest city, elected its first black may- 
or, although the Negro population is a 
distinct (18%) minority. City Council- 
man Thomas Bradley won because 
enough whites regarded him not as a 
black politician but simply as a man de- 
serving of their vote. 

No Replay. At first the election 
looked like a rerun of 1969. Once again, 
Bradley, now 55, faced Incumbent 
Mayor Sam Yorty, 63. Once again, Yor- 
ty played on white fears. Once again, 
there were predictions of a last-minute 
backlash that would throw the election 
to Yorty. But this time the backlash did 
not develop, and Bradley defeated Yor- 
ty by a surprising 56% to 44% 

Bradley won not only 92% of the 
black vote and 51% of the Mexican- 
American vote (which in the past had 
gone to Yorty) but also half of the white 
vote. “I have never run as a black,” he 
said after his victory. “I am a politician 
who happens to be a black. This will 
be the new style. We [blacks] will 
achieve political influence because of 
our stand on all the issues.” 

Bradley's campaign strategy was to 
reassure whites. He constantly referred 
to his 21 years’ service on the Los An- 
geles police force, in which he rose to 
lieutenant; he let nobody forget that he 
stood for law-and-order. He carefully 
disassociated himself from the Black 
Panthers, antagonizing the more mili- 
tant blacks. In his low-keyed TV com- 
mercials, he was mainly seen with 
whites, who praised him for his police 
work or his efforts to save parks and 
beaches from developers. At all times 
he appeared dignified, unruffled by oc- 
casional taunts from hostile whites 
Once when he encountered a belligerent 
crowd, he good-humoredly told an aide 
“Write that one down as doubtful.” 

Sam Yorty, on the other hand, had 
lost much of his following. He had 
stayed in office for twelve lackluster 
years largely by entertaining Angelenos, 
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but they had begun to tire of the show 
In his last term, he spent one out of 
every four days outside the city. Most 
of the time he was overseas, garnering 
publicity and decorations, and his wan- 
derings had become a joke. Cracked 
Bradley: “People ask why Yorty doesn't 
go to Watts. But the mayor has an an- 
swer. He says that just as soon as Pan 
Am flies there, he'll go.” 

Yorty showed no awareness that 
people were fed up with growing pol- 
lution, traffic congestion and haphazard 
development. He continued to refer to 
environmentalists as “kooks.” When 
Bradley proposed a moratorium on 
highway building and the start of a rap- 
id transit system, Yorty objected that 
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THOMAS BRADLEY GIVING VICTORY SPEECH 





THREE-TIME MAYOR SAM YORTY AFTER HIS DEFEAT LAST WEEK 
Voters were turned off by the racial appeal. 


highways “really move a lot of auto- 
mobiles very efficiently.” When Bradley 
urged a halt to drilling for oil on beach- 
es, Yorty replied: “We ought to do ev- 
erything we can to develop our oil.” 
Toward the end of the campaign, it 
was revealed that some of his aides had 
bought a $50,000 paid-up life insurance 
policy for him from campaign contri- 
butions. Yorty shrugged it off, saying 
that he had no control over campaign 


finances. Voters, alarmed by the Wa 
tergate scandal, were in no mood to put 
up with campaign-fund abuses—and 
the insurance policy was probably the 
death blow to Yorty’s chances 

Lagging in the polls in the final 
week, Yorty tried to repeat his 1969 
ploy of scaring voters away from Brad- 
ley because of the color of his skin. This 
time Bradley was much less vulnerable 
Campus and ghetto rioting, which had 
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AS ATHLETE (CIRCA 1939) & COP (1958) 
Standing for law-and-order. 


so alarmed Californians four years ago, 
had subsided, and Bradley was not per- 
ceived as a threat. Yorty sent out a blitz 
of letters crudely proclaiming: “The 
black bloc vote went massively for 
Bradley in the primary. Radical ele- 
ments could control our police depart- 
ment and city services.” 

Even in the conservative San Fer- 
nando Valley, an area that Yorty had 
carried heavily in 1969, voters were re- 
pelled by the racial appeal. It was, said 
a commentator, “Yorty’s last tango.” 

When the returns were in, Yorty’s 
strategists admitted that they had bad- 
ly blundered. Said Ed Ziegler, a Yorty 
campaign coordinator: “The old black- 
radical cries about Bradley were not 
working. To voters he was looking whit- 
er and whiter all the time.” Before Yorty 
conceded defeat, he declared: “The 
change will be very radical, and there 
will be a lot of people who wish they 
went to vote.” Replied Bradley: “If you 
mean a mayor who works 14 hours a 
day and earns his paycheck, that would 
be a radical change.” 

Diligence in office is what Bradley 
promised voters, and if his past is an in- 
dication, he will do as he pledged. “I 
am basically a cautious, conservative 
man,” he says. His is the typical up-by- 
the-bootstraps story, black or white. He 
was born in Calvert, Texas, a dusty town 
so small, he says, “that you can spit all 
the way across it.” His father, a cotton 
picker, kept moving the family until 
they finally reached Los Angeles in 
1923. Bradley attended an almost ex- 
clusively white high school. Nicknamed 
“Long Tom” because of his command- 
ing height (6 ft. 4 in.), he became a foot- 
ball and track star. He took racial slurs 
in stride. Recalls Robert Carter, a land- 
scape architect who played football 
with him: “Even when they spit on him, 
he wouldn't say anything. He was 


completely at peace with 
himself.” 

While at UCLA. on an 
athletic scholarship, Bradley 
dated Ethel Arnold, whom 
he later married (they have 
two grown daughters). He 
joined the Los Angeles po- 
lice force, where he acquired 
a reputation for outtalking 
and outrunning offenders but 
not roughing them up. His 
style was to conciliate. In his 
later years on the force, he 
worked in community rela- 
tions, trying to bridge the 
growing gap between the 
cops and the ghetto. In the 
evenings, he managed to earn 
a law degree. After leaving 
the department in 1961, he 
ran for the city council in 
his racially mixed neighbor- 
hood; he won and has stayed 
in the 15-member council 
ever since. He always seems 
to be the same man under 
any conditions, representing, 
says an admirer, the “black 
sliver of the white puritan ethic.” 

The question is whether Bradley can 
deliver on many of his specific cam- 
paign promises. The Los Angeles may- 
or’s Office is one of the weakest among 
the nation’s big cities because much of 
his power is parceled out to other au- 
thorities that set policy in important 
areas: education, transportation, pollu- 
tion control. 

Limiting Growth. Bradley intends 
to expand his powers and use oppor- 
tunities that Yorty overlooked, remind- 
ing his commissioners of his big elec- 
tion mandate. He has called for the 
crash development of detoxification 
centers for drug addicts, the use of vol- 
unteer community patrols to curb street 
crime and gang violence in schools and 
the setting up of an ombudsman to ini- 
tiate public hearings and investigations. 

Bradley’s first priority is to build the 
rapid transit system that auto-happy, 
smog-ridden Los Angeles lacks. “I al- 
ready have my shovel,” he says, vow- 
ing to begin construction within 18 
months. He is willing to start with a 
piecemeal system. “We could use rail 
to begin with and then go on to the more 
sophisticated 2Ist century types of 
transportation as they are developed.” 

Through zoning changes, he also in- 
tends to limit the growth of the city’s 
population (currently almost 3,000,000) 
to a maximum of 4,000,000, instead of 
the 10 million that some overly enthu- 
siastic boosters contemplate. He will ask 
for a new master plan to prevent over- 
development of the endangered Santa 
Monica Mountains. He hopes that his 
national prominence will attract the 
state and federal funds that he sorely 
needs. Unlike his predecessor, he does 
not plan to make so many trips out of 
the city for help or publicity. Let the 
world come to Tom Bradley—and may- 
be it will. 





DIPLOMACY 


When Halfway 
Is Not Enough 


At a dinner given for the two lead- 
ers midway through their summit meet- 
ing in Iceland last week, Richard Nixon 
hoisted a glass to Georges Pompidou 
and offered the French President both 
a gracious toast and a telling reminder. 
“I came a little more than halfway for 
this meeting,” Nixon said. “Your trip 
was four hours, mine was 5% hours. 
Whether I came more than halfway in 
these discussions remains to be seen.” 

By the end of the leaders’ seven 
hours of talks in Reykjavik, it seemed 
fairly clear that the U.S. President had 
indeed gone somewhat more than half- 
way—and that he might have to go 
much further if the “Year of Europe” 
is to materialize. The Iceland talks were 
not a failure, but neither did they pro- 
duce the kind of meeting of minds need- 
ed if Nixon is to achieve a grand Eu- 
ropean summit this fall. 

Pompidou looked sickly and tired 
as he emerged—all bundled up in hat, 
scarf and heavy overcoat—from his 
DC-8 at Keflavik Airport. His face was 
puffed up as a result of his taking a cor- 
tisone preparation, which stirred new 
speculation that the illness that has been 
dogging him for several months may be 
more serious than arthritis. Nixon, dis- 
playing a deep Bahamas tan, seemed 
visibly relieved to have a chance to es- 
cape from Watergate headlines. 

On his first evening in Reykjavik, 
he wandered out with a single Icelan- 
dic escort and walked around chatting 
amiably with other strollers. The local 
press did not make much of his one bad 
gaffe. Speaking with reporters on the 
plane while flying from Washington to 
Iceland, Nixon had referred to the is- 
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land nation as “you'll pardon the ex- 
pression, a God-forsaken place.” 

As Henry Kissinger had outlined 
U.S. hopes in a briefing before the meet- 
ing, the idea was to begin defining 
“where we want the Atlantic relation- 
ship to go, in its deepest sense, over a 
ten-year period or a five-year period.” 
Iceland was to yield the top-level “po- 
litical decisions” that would provide the 
U.S. with a framework for the forth- 
coming technical negotiations on trade, 
troops and monetary reform. 

Pompidou brought with him a dif- 
ferent strategy. It reflected his suspicion 
(shared, to a lesser degree, in London 
and Bonn) that Washington’s real pur- 
pose is considerably less cosmic: to use 
the threat of a unilateral withdrawal of 
US. forces in Europe, and of contin- 
ued delays in the already overdue 
reform of the monetary system, to blud- 
geon the Europeans into making con- 
cessions on trade and balance of pay- 
ments matters. Nixon has stressed that 
he has no intention of pulling out 
troops; but he does contend that the 
Common Market should reduce its tar- 
iffs and other barriers to U.S. products 

More Gaullist. The French re- 
sponse is that the Market's purchases 
of U.S. farm products have risen 42% 
since 1966. Further, the French hold 
that before any deal is made on trade, 
a new world monetary system must be 
hammered out. Nixon disagrees, figur- 
ing that the current monetary upheaval 
—with the continuing weakness of the 
dollar—is a symptom and not the cause 
of the trade imbalance. 

Pompidou emphasized the “ex- 
treme importance” of the U.S. military 
presence in Europe, as well as his own 
interest in early progress on monetary 
reform. Pompidou could claim at least 
one potentially significant victory. The 
U.S. had been toying with the notion 
of creating a new forum for the forth- 
coming negotiations on trade and cur- 
rency reform. Pompidou, wary of U.S 
efforts to “link” the various negotiations 
for bargaining advantage, insisted suc- 
cessfully that the negotiations be han- 
dled through existing institutions, 

Pompidou yielded little ground in 
return. True, the French position on the 
Atlantic summit—which Nixon wants 
—softened a bit from one of “nothing 
doing” to “we'll see,” as one Elysée 
spokesman put it last week. The next 
round of talks begins with a meeting 
between Kissinger and Pompidou’s 
brusque new Foreign Minister Michel 
Jobert in Paris this week. 

As the two Presidents parted, Pom- 
pidou told newsmen: “I allowed myself 
a plaisanterie. | said [to Nixon] that this 
meeting had been more like conception 
than delivery. Fortunately, conception 
is usually more pleasant than delivery.” 

Nixon responded with some banter 
of his own. “I sense that | am becom- 
ing more and more Gaullist,” he told 
Pompidou. “It is said that I am becom- 
ing less and less so,” Pompidou replied, 
Nixon retorted: “It doesn’t show.” 
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Of Memory and National Security 


Ever since the Watergate scandal broke 
wide open, it had seemed probable that 
Nixon's former closest aides, John D 
Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman, knew 
as many of the secrets of the sordid af- 
fair as anyone else. Last week both men 
stepped forward for the first time to de- 
fine their own roles in a small but cru- 
cial aspect of the case. Testifying be- 
fore a Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee on their dealings with the CIA, 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman proved 
short on memory but very long on de- 
votion to national security as a justi- 
fication for their actions—clearly tak- 
ing their cue from the President's own 
curious and unsettling manifesto of the 
week before 

Ehrlichman had been accused in 
previous Senate testimony of ordering 
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that defense, he seemed to be prepar- 
ing a fall-back position in case his mem- 
ory was later refreshed. Hypothetically 
entertaining the notion that he might 
have called the CIA on Hunt's behalf 
but forgotten about it, Ehrlichman said, 
“It must have been the first and only 
time I did so without presidential di- 
rection, and apparently at the request 
of someone else who phoned me or 
came to see me in California [San Cle- 
mente] to ask me to do so.” 

The following day, Marine Corps 
Commandant General Robert E. Cush- 
man Jr., the former deputy director of 
the CIA and the man who had impli- 
cated Ehrlichman originally, reaffirmed 
his recollection that Ehrlichman had in- 
structed him to help Hunt. Daily CIA 
staff notes proving his contention, Cush- 
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CIA assistance for E. Howard Hunt Jr., 
a White House “plumber” who, after re- 
ceiving such aid, helped engineer the 
burglary of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychia- 
trist’s office. Both Ehrlichman and Hal- 
deman had also been accused by for- 
mer CIA Officials of obstructing the FBI's 
investigation of Watergate. Specifically, 
they were said to have asked the CIA of- 
ficials to get in touch with FBI Acting Di- 
rector L. Patrick Gray III and tell him 
to go easy in his investigation on the 
ground that his agency’s probe might 
expose CIA operations. 

In a courtly, low-keyed soliloquy, 
Ehrlichman tried his best to brush away 
both accusations. He claimed he had no 
idea who had requested CIA assistance 
for Hunt, but said he was sure it had 
not been himself. Or rather, he was al- 
most sure. “The best I can say to help 
the committee,” said Ehrlichman, “is 
that I do not recall doing so, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of the matter do 
not argue that I did.” Even in making 


man said, had been turned over to the 
“necessary congressional committees,” 

Both Ehrlichman and Haldeman re- 
sponded to the second allegation being 
investigated by the subcommittee—the 
attempt to use the CIA in the Watergate 
cover-up—by insisting that that had not 
been their intention. They readily ad- 
mitted that they did instruct CIA Dep- 
uty Director Vernon Walters to warn 
Gray that his agency's Watergate inves- 
tigation might blow the cover of CIA op- 
eratives. But they claimed they did so 
at the specific request of President Nix- 
on, and for legitimate reasons. Picking 
up the President's national-security 
theme, Ehrlichman said that “such 
questions had to be asked and answered, 
in the national interest.” 

Such was Nixon's concern, said 
Ehrlichman, that even after the two top 
CIA officials had assured the White 
House that no CIA operations were en- 
dangered, “the President told me then 
that he still personally believed and 
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feared that the FBI investigation might 
harm the agency. He said he believed 
the CIA would be making a mistake if 
it pretended an investigation would not 
disclose some of its current operations.” 
Nixon also told him, he said, that he 
hoped the CIA officers were “not cov- 
ering up for their subordinates.” 

Small Sample. The most visible in- 
vestigators of Watergate—the members 
of the Senate Select Committee on Pres- 
idential Campaign Activities—were re- 
cessed all last week, but Chairman Sam 
Ervin Jr. had apparently taken his 
work home with him. After thumbing 
through the papers that former Pres- 
idential Counsel John W. Dean III had 
removed from his White House office, 
and specifically examining documents 
spelling out the Administration’s 1970 
blueprint for increased surveillance of 
domestic dissidents and agitators, Ervin 
accused the architects of the Admin- 
istration’s program of “a Gestapo men- 
tality.” The usually soft-spoken Senator 
from North Carolina declared that “it 
would be a great shock to the Amer- 
ican people” if the documents were re- 
leased and the public were to learn the 
details of the domestic spy operations 
that Nixon had requested. According to 
Dean, who is hoping for total immu- 
nity in exchange for his testimony (see 
Tue Law), the documents are but a 
small sample of the kind of information 
he possesses. 

Ervin is preparing to present the full 
1970 Administration spy proposal to his 
committee, urging his colleagues to pub- 
lish it in its entirety. It seems more and 
more likely that the White House 


plumbers took their charter from the 
1970 report and had concentrated far 
more on political opponents of the Ad- 
ministration than on enemies of the 
country. Among those targeted for bur- 
glary, TIME learned last week, was 
Washington, D.C.’s Brookings Institu- 
tion, a prestigious, liberal-oriented 
research center that often produces 
position papers differing with Admin- 
istration policies; but apparently the 
burglary was never carried out. How- 
ever, the FBI was investigating the pos- 
sibility that Hunt and Liddy had bur- 
glarized the New York offices of the 
N.AA.C.P. Legal Defense Fund just days 
after breaking into the Los Angeles of- 
fice of Ellsberg's psychiatrist. 

As the Watergate investigations 
have accelerated, Justice Department 
prosecutors have increasingly felt the 
need to quiz the President directly. The 
possibility of issuing a subpoena to the 
President was entertained as early as 
May 16 by Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Henry E. Petersen, then in charge of 
the case. That same question now has 
to be reconsidered by Special Prosecu- 
tor Archibald Cox. Indeed, Cox will 
have to grapple with Nixon's entire na- 
tional-security defense, which, if ac- 
cepted, would go far to undermine the 
prosecutors’ case against Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman for obstructing justice. 

When the grand jury prosecutors’ 
desire to question the President became 
known last week, White House Press 
Secretary Ronald Ziegler replied that 
the President would not testify either 
in person or in writing, claiming that 
for him to do so would be “constitu- 


E. Howard Hunt, Master Storyteller 


The agent who had planted the mike in 
the target office had tested the key, so 
the first barrier would yield. But the lock 
on the office door was a later model 
—pin and tumbler—and they would 
have to make its key on the spot ... 
“All right,” Peter said curtly, “I don't 
want heroes, just the contents of the 
safe.” 


At first glance, this description of 
the espionage burglary of a government 
office building, contained in a yellowing 
1965 paperback called On 
Hazardous Duty, might seem 
to be a rather ordinary expe- 
rience in the life of Ace CIA 
Agent Peter Ward. As the star 
of a series of fictional thrillers 
by David St. John, Ward has 
had far more exciting adven- 
tures. There was the time, for 
instance, when he was assigned 
to verify the identity of the 
man with the scarred face who 
was returning from 20 years 
in Soviet slave labor camps to 
claim the throne of Spain. Or 
the time he went to Japan on 
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his own and wound up in “a wild round 
of I Spy, featuring Koto-playing gei- 
shas, Chi-Com masters, and a beautiful 
Nipponese belle who's simply murder 
in the bath.” Hazardous Duty’s burgla- 
ry scene is of special interest, however, 
to readers who know that Author Da- 
vid St. John is really E. Howard Hunt, 
the convicted Watergate conspirator. 
During the past 30 years, 20 of them 
spent working for the CIA, Hunt has 
managed to write no fewer than 47 nov- 
els under a string of pen names: John 
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tionally inappropriate.” The phrase was 
well-chosen, for the Constitution does 
not specifically address the question, 
though it does provide a limited mea- 
sure of immunity for Congressmen. 
What it does do is lay out precisely, in 
the articles of impeachment, a process 
for interrogating a President, and many 
Constitutional authorities feel that this 
is meant to exclude any other legal ac- 
cess to presidential testimony. 

Republican Senator Edward Gur- 
ney, who has considerable sympathy for 
the President's position, wrote Ervin last 
week, suggesting that the committee im- 
mediately leapfrog to the central ques- 
tion—how involved, if at all, is Nixon? 
“To continue the present leisurely pace 
opens us up to severe criticism,” he ar- 
gued. “Both the President and the na- 
tion deserve better than this.” Special 
Prosecutor Cox is also unhappy with 
the Senate hearings, but for other rea- 
sons. Last week he told the committee's 
chief counsel, Samuel Dash, that the 
televised proceedings might easily prej- 
udice the outcome of prosecutions aris- 
ing from the grand jury’s own inves- 
tigations. He promptly denied, however, 
a report that he had considered court ac- 
tion to have the hearings stopped. 

Block by Block. But Ervin is not 
likely to be swayed. On the contrary, 
Ehrlichman’s and Haldeman’s testimo- 
ny last week would argue for the care- 
ful, block-by-block Ervin approach. 
Ervin and a majority of his committee 
members feel that this week's scheduled 
witnesses may provide additional high- 
ly important information. 

In particular, they entertain hopes, 


Baxter, Gordon Davis and Robert Die- 
trich, as well as David St. John. His chief 
characters are Agent Ward, a younger 
version of Hunt himself (they both went 
to Brown University), and a casual, 
thrill-hunting Washington C.P.A., Steve 
Bentley, who describes the nation’s cap- 
ital as “a great town if you've got the 
stamina of a Cape buffalo and the 
wealth of a Punjab prince.” Most of the 
books are predictable concoctions of es- 








however slim, that G. Gordon Liddy, 
one of the convicted Watergate conspir- 
ators who up to now has maintained 
stoic silence, may talk. Also scheduled 
to testify this week are former re-elec- 
tion committee officials Robert Reisner, 
Hugh Sloan Jr., Maurice Stans and Lid- 
dy’s secretary, Sally Harmony. 

Staffers in the beleaguered White 
House found signs of hope where they 
could. Said one aide: “Conceivably the 
worst is over for the Commander in 
Chief.” It was not a perception gener- 
ally shared in Washington. By a vote 
of 63 to 19, the Senate voted to cut off 
all funds for the continued bombing of 
Cambodia (see THe Wor.ip). The 
House, which had already passed a 
weaker prohibition against the bomb- 
ing, passed three health bills opposed 
by the Administration. 

Some Republican strategists, in- 
cluding an editorial writer at the con- 
servative National Review, have begun 
to wonder whether ousting Nixon might 
not be the only way to save the party’s 
chances in 1976. Such a move would 
give Spiro Agnew a stint as President 
before he would have to run on his own. 
By the same token, some Democrats 
reason it might be better to keep the Ad- 
ministration dangling on the Watergate 
hook until 1976, even if Nixon should 
turn out to be impeachable. Democratic 
Congressman Henry S. Reuss raised 
anew the possibility of a bipartisan, 
caretaker Government under Speaker 
of the House Carl Albert until the next 
election—a prospect possible only in the 
unlikely event that Agnew should vol- 
untarily resign along with Nixon. 


pionage and sex in exotic settings. Hunt 
is said to earn $20,000 a year from his 
writing. 

While in the CIA, Hunt cranked out 
at least one, and sometimes three books 
a year, drawing on his knowledge of 
agency operations. Each time he was 
obliged to submit the manuscript to his 
superiors for approval. “I made a 
conscientious effort to fudge details, 
blurring locations and identities so they 
couldn't be recognized,” Hunt told 
TIME Correspondent David Beckwith. 
But occasionally his superiors would 
censor a scene or a theme, he recalled, 
“and I'd learn that some episode | 
thought I'd made up from whole cloth 
had described an actual operation—one 
that I'd never heard about.” 

s 

Hunt’s newest novel, The Berlin 
Ending, is about a Willy Brandt-like 
character-—Klaus Werber, West Ger- 
man Foreign Minister and notorious 
“anti-Communist cold warrior,” per- 
haps to be honored with the Nobel Prize 
and the secretary-generalship of the 
United Nations. The gimmick: in truth 
Werber is a Soviet agent. 

To be published in September, Ber- 
linis a longer and more elaborately plot- 
ted version of the Hunt formula and 
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Mysteries of San Clemente 


The Santa Ana Register, a conservative 
daily in California's Orange County, 
caused quite a stir last month. It report- 
ed that federal investigators were look- 
ing into whether President Nixon had 
used as much as $1,000,000 in unre- 
ported 1968 campaign contributions to 
buy his opulent San Clemente estate 
The White House instantly denounced 
the report as “totally unfounded” and 
promised to supply a full explanation 
within 24 hours. 


the Hunt style (“He was back, as the 
saying went, to square one”), but it is a 
notch above his usual work. Hunt's hero 
this time is ex-CIA Agent Neal Thorpe, 
who returns to the spy game to save 
Werber’s beautiful stepdaughter Anna- 
lise (who knows too much). He loves es- 
pionage (“He was alive again”) but 
loathes politics. When Thorpe snorts in 
disgust at a mere mention of the U.N., 
his mysterious CIA boss, “the man called 
Smith,” replies: “I may agree with your 
appraisal of the U.N., but so long as 
our government counts it a worthwhile 
forum, I feel bound to do so too.” Hunt 
describes the CIA as “grown old and cau- 
tious, prim, reliant on technology far 
more than human beings.” 

In the end, after a web of plots and 
counterplots, the mission fails, and An- 
nalise decides to go home again and 
keep her mouth shut about her wicked 
stepfather. “God damn you!” cries 
Thorpe, who is facing a murder charge 
on her account. Everybody loses, con- 
cludes Hunt, “except Klaus Werber, 
who was, as the saying went, home 
free.” 

The book is dedicated to Hunt's 
wife Dorothy ("23 years, three months 
and one day”), who was killed in a plane 
crash last December while taking 


AUTHOR HUNT IN HAPPIER TIMES WITH TWO OF HIS NOVELS 


The statement was finally released 
eleven days later—but was so full of 
complex figures and tortured explana- 
tions that it raised many questions. It 
did reveal that the President had bor- 
rowed $625,000 from a friendly indus- 
trialist in connection with the purchase; 
that Nixon bought the property and lat- 
er sold an interest in part of it to a still 
unnamed investment company; and 
that he ultimately made a good deal for 
himself. The industrialist-lender was 


——————— ———————————— 


$10,000 in $100 bills to Chicago, Hunt 
also credits his wife with suggesting the 
book's ending. On the way to the air- 
port for the fatal flight, he says, “she 
told me that the original ending was just 
too pat, that the good guys won too eas- 
ily, She said, ‘The evildoers of the world 
are not always punished, sometimes the 
son of a bitch gets away with it and the 
good people don't.’ | dropped her off, 
thought about it and decided she was 
right. I was sitting at the typewriter, 
making the changes in the ending as she 
suggested, when my son told me about 
the crash. It was her final contribution 
to my writing.” 
. 

Hunt may be in Danbury prison 
awaiting final sentencing, but he has 
suddenly become a fairly hot literary 
property. Besides the new novel, he has 
a nonfiction account of the Bay of Pigs 
—in which he was involved—coming 
out in the fall, and his publishers are 
after him to write a book about Wa- 
tergate as soon as he can. His current lit- 
erary plans are unknown, but four 
months ago, not long before he went to 
prison, he expressed the desire to retire 
to Tossa, on Spain's Costa Brava, to “do 
a book about an ex-U.S. jailbird who is 
looking for peace.” 
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Robert Abplanalp, the aerosol spray- 
valve tycoon. Still another of Nixon's 
helpful millionaire friends, C. Arnholt 
Smith, gained unwonted attention last 
week. He was in deep trouble with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Internal Revenue Service (see 
Economy & BusINEss). 

As the White House tells it, Nixon 
and Wife Pat took a fancy in 1969 to 
the ten-room, Spanish-style house in 
San Clemente where the late millionaire 
real estate developer Henry Hamilton 
Cotton liked to entertain his fellow 
Democrats, once including Franklin 
Roosevelt. The Nixons wanted only the 
house and a parcel of 5.9 acres, but the 
Cotton heirs insisted on selling the en- 
tire property, covering 24.6 acres. To 
swing the deal, the Nixons agreed to 
pay $1.4 million, with $400,000 in cash 
and a $1,000,000 mortgage. 

For the cash, Nixon borrowed heav- 
ily from Abplanalp. In 1970 he took a 
second loan from Abplanalp after buy- 
ing a small adjacent parcel of land. The 
two loans put the President in debt to 
Abplanalp for $625,000, on personal 
promissory notes at 8% interest. 

This transaction raised some still 
unanswered questions. 

First, why were details of the pur- 


The President's 
Quiet Creditor 


chase concealed for so long? When the 
deed covering the Nixons’ original pur- 
chase was registered on July 15, 1969, 
Orange County Recorder J. Wylie Car- 
lyle noticed something unusual: the real 
buyers were unnamed. The buyer of 
record was the Title Insurance & Trust 
Co. of Los Angeles, which was the Nix- 
ons’ trustee. A rich or famous buyer 
may follow this procedure to avoid 
boosting the prices of nearby property 
sky-high. But, says Carlyle, “I've seen 
only one other deed like it, and that was 
for Disneyland.” 

Another question: Was it wise for 
the President to be so deeply indebted 
to one businessman? According to the 
White House, Nixon paid back the loans 
in December of 1970, by selling 18.7 
acres of the San Clemente land to “an 
investment company set up by Mr. Ab- 
planalp.” In this deal, Abplanalp wiped 
out the $625,000 debt and took over 
mortgages totaling another $624,000. 
In effect that meant Abplanalp paid 
$1,249,000 to the Nixons for the 18.7 
acres—just about the going rate for such 
property. 

When all the dust had settled, the 
Nixons were left with the house and the 
remaining 5.9 acres at a net cost of only 
$251,000, plus $123,514 in improve- 





ments. the difference between the orig- 
inal purchase price and the amount paid 
by Abplanalp. Not counting mortgage 
payments, the cash outlay made by the 
Nixons appears to have been $34,514. 

Technically, Abplanalp may not 
own the acres that he bought. All the 
San Clemente land is still held under a 
trust agreement in the name of the Ti- 
tle Insurance & Trust Co. What the Nix- 
ons did was assign to Abplanalp’s un- 
named investment company “an inter- 
est in the trust.” There may be sound 
legal or tax reasons for this, but the 
White House offers no fuller explana- 
tion. Meanwhile, as long as Abplanalp’s 
company does not take formal title or 
develop the balance of the property, the 
Nixons enjoy the benefit of a generous 
buffer zone, at no cost to them. 

There are other oddities. A month 
after the Nixons had bought the whole 
Cotton estate, the White House still was 
saying that the President would buy 
only about five acres. And as late as 
last October, John Ehrlichman, then the 
President's Domestic Affairs adviser, 
told an interviewer from the Los An- 
geles Times that Nixon was still look- 
ing for a buyer for the land—the same 
land that the White House now claims 
he sold in 1970. 


GREY VILLET 
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He likes to call himself “Big Al.” He is 
a beefy, publicity-shy, self-made mil- 
lionaire. He is also a personal financier 
to President Nixon. This man, Robert 
H. Abplanalp, 51, has found himself in- 
creasingly in the public eye—a position 
he ordinarily avoids—since it was 
learned that he lent $625,000 toward 
Nixon's purchase of property in San 
Clemente. How did Abplanalp become 
the President's silent business partner, 
and what holds their relationship 
together? 
. 

Abplanalp (the name is pronounced 
Ab-plan-alp and means in Swiss-Ger- 
man “from flat mountain”) has long 
had a taste for conservative causes and 
candidates. He was a strong Nixon sup- 
porter in the 1960 campaign, but the 
two men did not meet until 1963, when 
Nixon moved to Manhattan to prac- 
tice law. In a restaurant, Abplanalp 
went up to shake Nixon’s hand and 
said that he thought Nixon had been 
“robbed” in the 1960 election. The two 
struck up a friendship, and Nixon start- 
ed going on vacation retreats to Ab- 
planalp’s private island in the Bahamas, 
Grand Cay. Nixon’s law firm also be- 
gan to represent Abplanalp’s business, 
Precision Valve Corp., in its dealings 
overseas. 

Several times a year the two men 





ROBERT ABPLANALP DEMONSTRATING HIS AEROSOL SPRAY VALVE 


go on fishing trips aboard Abplanalp’s 
55-ft. yacht, often taking along their 
mutual friend, Bebe Rebozo. Some- 
times their families join in. Abplanalp 
met his wife Josephine when she 
worked for one of his suppliers of plas- 
tics. They have two teen-age children, 
John and Marie. Describing his family, 
Abplanalp says: “I found a beautiful 
broad who’s a great mother—and I've 
got two kids.” 

On the relaxed, informal yacht trips, 
says Abplanalp, the men rarely talk pol- 
itics, but the cruises offer Nixon a 
chance to swap fishing and sports sto- 
ries with his friends. Since Nixon took 
office, Abplanalp’s two-story, eight-bed- 


room house on Grand Cay has been re- 
furbished and enlarged. The President 
uses the master suite while there and 
often works during the early morning 
hours in the attached private study. Be- 
sides fishing, Nixon rides around the 
125-acre island on a golf cart, and 
swims in the shark-filled waters—al- 
ways, of course, under close watch by 
Secret Service agents. 

Abplanalp was born in The Bronx 
to Swiss immigrant parents. His father 
was a machinist who instilled in his son 
a liking for gadgetry and tinkering. Ab- 
planalp studied engineering at Villano- 
va, but dropped out to open his own 
machine shop. After he returned from 
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P.O.W.S 
Plantation Memories 


The order is set forth clearly in The 
U.S. Fighting Man's Code, which is is- 
sued to all U.S. servicemen. An Amer- 
ican prisoner of war must “continue to 
resist by any means available,” and 
“obey the lawful orders” of senior U'S. 
officers in the P.O.W. camp in which 
he finds himself imprisoned. Last week 
the senior officer at one of those camps 
in North Viet Nam, Air Force Colonel 
Theodore W. Guy, filed charges with 
the Defense Department calling for 
courts-martial of eight former P.O.W.s 
—none of them from the Air Force, and 
all enlisted men. 

Colonel Guy's F-4 fighter-bomber 
was shot down over Laos in 1968, and 
he was imprisoned in the “Plantation 
Gardens,” a camp on the outskirts of 
Hanoi. Guy, 44, a stiff-backed profes- 
sional officer, was appalled by what he 
found: more than 100 polyglot prison- 
ers, Americans and others, civilians and 
servicemen. Though he was held in soli- 
tary much of the time, Guy issued or- 
ders by tapping in code on his cell walls. 
Men who, under torture or duress, had 
been cooperating with the enemy by 


World War II to find his shop had fall- 
en $10,000 in debt, he slowly began to 
work his way out. One day, a customer 
brought in an aerosol spray can with 
an expensive but unreliable valve that 
had leaked. Abplanalp began thinking 
of ways to solve the problem, and even- 
tually designed a new, less leak-prone 
valve. 
. 

After winning a patent for it, he 
founded Precision Valve Corp. in Yon- 
kers, N.Y. The company now manufac- 
tures and markets 60% of the aerosol 
valves used in the world. President Ab- 
planalp is sole owner of the company 
and has a net worth estimated at close 
to $100 million. He also has a repu- 
tation for hiring the handicapped and 
being a beneficent boss. When he is not 
in the Bahamas, Abplanalp lives in the 
highly restricted New York suburb of 
Bronxville, where he continues to pump 
money into conservative political cam- 
paigns, including the 1970 election 
of Conservative-Republican Senator 
James Buckley. 

What is the secret of Abplanalp’s 
friendship with Nixon? “I think the 
President is intrigued with me,” Abplan- 
alp once replied. Along with Rebozo 
and John Connally, he seems to pos- 
sess qualities that the President admires. 
All are confident, blunt-talking, self- 
made individualists. Abplanalp also can 
be self-effacing. He once declared: “Ed- 
ison said genius was 99% perspiration 
and 1% inspiration. I say it’s 2% in- 
spiration, 8% work, and 90% luck. I'm 
a lucky guy.” 
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AIR FORCE COLONEL THEODORE GUY 
“Certain people talked.” 


making antiwar statements were told 
to taper off and eventually to desist 
completely. 

Yet eight men,* according to Guy 
and other former prisoners, continued 
to make statements and otherwise col- 
laborate. Guy asserts that these men 
failed to adhere to the code of conduct, 
undermined efforts of fellow prisoners 
to sel up an organization, and sought 
the cooperation of their fellow prison- 
ers in collaboration. As a result, they al- 
legedly secured favors—including beer, 
peanuts and popcorn, and trips to Ha- 
noi. Guy said that partly because “cer- 
tain people talked,” he was beaten by 
guards—*I had some teeth knocked out 
and I had my stomach muscles kicked 
loose.” All eight of the men he has ac- 
cused, said Guy, disrupted his command 
by failure to cooperate, and also by re- 
vealing what he was doing to organize 
the prisoners and by running their own 
counter-organization. 

Forgive and Honor? Many former 
P.O.W.s and their wives voiced approv- 
al of the pressing of the charges, 
though some Pentagon and State De- 
partment officials had urged Guy not 
to do so. The Secretaries of the Army 
and the Navy will now decide wheth- 
er the charges merit courts-martial. 
Most of the accused themselves ex- 
pressed surprise on hearing of the 
charges; at least two of them voiced 
public denials. They had relied on for- 
mer Defense Secretary Melvin Laird’s 
promise to “forgive and honor” re- 
turned P.O.W.s. Two men had been tak- 
ing stePs to re-enlist, until Guy's charg- 
es hit them. One of these men, Private 
Frederick Elbert of Brentwood, L.L., 
made a telling remark: “Colonel Guy 
has been through a hell of a lot—and 
so have the rest of us.” 


*Three Marines: Sergeant Abel Kavanaugh, Staff 
Sergeant Alfonso Riate and Private Frederick El- 
bert; and five Army men: Specialist Four Michael 
P. Branch, Staff Sergeant Robert Chenoweth, Staff 
Sergeant James A. Daly Jr., Staff Sergeant King 
Rayford Jr. and Staff Sergeant John A. Young 





Life with Father 


While controversy swirls around the 
conduct of a few former prisoners of 
war, the vast majority of the 680 re- 
turned P.O.W.s continue to settle into 
the routine of free life. For most, the 
past three months have been a difficult 
time of readjustment and reacce ptance. 
To find out what that period has been 
like, TIME Correspondent Philip Taub- 
man repeatedly visited Air Force Lieut. 
Colonel Kenneth North and his family 
in Wellfleet, Mass. Taubman's report: 


At first, it is hard to tell that Ken 
North, now 43, has been away for 6/4 
years in North Viet Nam. When Nan- 
cy, 14, and Jodi, 15, bring their report 
cards home from school, they sit ex- 
pectantly next to their father as he ex- 
amines the grades. Amy, 11, tugs at 
Dad's sleeve, pleading for permission to 
take her sunflower seedlings on the 
Norths’ Florida vacation “to see how 
they grow.” Before dinner, Cindy, at 17 
the eldest of the four daughters, discuss- 
es her plans for an evening out. “I won't 
be too late,” she promises. 

But just beyond the table talk and 
the girls’ tickling attagks on Ken, there 
is a world of rediscovery in this house. 
a father getting to know his wife and 
children, a family learning to be a fam- 
ily again. “The kids are going 90 m.p.h. 
and I'm going ten,” says Ken. “It's 
hard understanding a 17-year-old high 
school senior when you last knew her 
as a grade school child.” 

The shocks of re-entry hit Ken ev- 
ery day. “We've had dinner discussions 
when the girls used such vivid language 
that I was at a loss about how to clean 
it up,” he jokes. His eleven-year-old lec- 
tures him on Women’s Liberation. “She 
tells me how she is a person and has to 
be able to express herself,” he says in 
disbelief. In prison, he once took a vow 
that he would never let long-haired boys 
into his house. Now, he admits, “well, 
they've come and they've stayed.” 

The accommodation has to work 
both ways. Ken says, “I don’t want them 
to pity me, and I don’t want them to 
think ‘Daddy's home again and he’s go- 
ing to crack the whip.’ I never want 
them to think ‘Why doesn't he go back 
to Viet Nam?” When the girls once 
asked him whether he was tortured, he 
said “Yes,” and the family left it at that. 

The comely housewife Ken left be- 
hind has helped organize P.O.W. wives, 
and she now is a selectwoman of her 
town. Before Ken's return, she worried 
that she would be reluctant to give up 
the responsibilities she had taken on in 
his absence. Instead she finds she has 
“this tremendous sense of relief. There's 
no longer a void to fill.” 

Adjustments to the outside world 
have also been unsettling. When Ken 
takes the girls out for ice cream cones, 
he is likely to offer the cashier a dollar 
and wait for change, only to find the 
change is not in his favor: “That's a 
buck thirty-five. mister.” When North 
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LIEUT. COLONEL NORTH & DAUGHTERS 
Learning to be a family again. 


was in prison, he occasionally thought 
about the two homes he might own 
“Now,” he says, “I've discovered I can’t 
afford those dreams and plans. Inflation 
has been so staggering | can’t even 
equate my income with the cost of liv- 
ing and be confident I'll have any money 
left at the end of the month.” 

As part of his six-month leave, 
North took his family to Walt Disney 
World in Florida. Watching his children 
dash from Mr. Toad’s Wild Ride to the 
Mad Tea Party, he kept wondering 
“What would the North Vietnamese 
think of this place? They wouldn't be- 
lieve it!” 

Ken plans to stay in Wellfleet for a 
while, though home is a house that he 
had never seen until a few months ago. 
When he returns to duty in August, he 
and his family will move to Newport, 
R.I., where Ken will enroll at the Na- 
val War College for eleven months to 
advance toward his ultimate goal: the 
command of a fighter wing. Then, per- 
haps in ten more years, he wants to re- 
tire to Wellfleet 

On these spring afternoons, Ken and 
his golden retriever Willie walk for 
miles along the empty beach. “I love 
the sky and the sea,” says Ken. “I can’t 
get enough of them after all those years 
in a dark cell.” He muses on the fact 
that people in Wellfleet often salute 
each other: “Have a nice day.” “I can’t 
help having a nice day!” he exclaims 
“I've never been happier in my life.” 

As a prisoner, North dreamed of 
how “I'd get everyone to sit down and 
tell me everything that happened while 
| was gone—things like asking Cindy 
about her first love.” Now, he says, af- 
ter thumbing through a stack of snap- 
shots taken when he was away, “I'm not 
going to do that. I'm not going to look 
back and feel sorry for myself. | say, 
let's go from here.” 
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Life without Father 


When the Communists released the 
names of their prisoners—and then the 
prisoners themselves—the families of 
1,340 men had to bear a shock: those 
1,340 were still officially listed as miss- 
ing in action. Legally, the M1.A.s are 
still alive, but their wives and children 
live in a limbo of both legal and per- 
sonal uncertainties. Last week a salute 
to veterans was held at the Cotton Bowl 
in Dallas. Such public celebrations serve 
only to intensify the anguish of M.A. 
wives, and some stayed away. One such 
wife, interviewed by TIME’s Joseph J. 
Kane, is Peggie Duggan of El Paso. 


“I ran into the worst emotional 
bump when the lists of prisoners came 
out,” says Peggie Duggan. “I was real- 
ly expecting a big list. My antenna was 
up. Then I watched the P.O.W.s return 
on television. I don’t know—I couldn't 
stay away—it was like a bird being hyp- 
notized by a snake. 

“Now, whenever I see a returned 
P.O.W. I bite my cheek inside, and then 
I know I won't cry. Whenever you hear 
certain songs, you know you've had it. 
1 come home and play the piano or the 
organ. I play a lot of Bach—oh, do | 
play a lot of Bach.” 

Peggie Duggan, a handsome bru- 
nette of 34, lives with her two children 
in a large house atop Mount Franklin 
overlooking El Paso. It is elegantly fur- 
nished with Persian rugs, brass candle- 
sticks and French Provincial chairs. On 
New Year's Eve in 1971 Peggie Dug- 
gan received an unexpected visit from 
an Air Force major with a grim mes- 
sage: the F-4D jet fighter flown by her 
husband, Major William Young Dug- 
gan, 38, had been shot down that same 
day over the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos. 
It was his second combat tour in Viet 
Nam, his 454th combat mission—and 
in the 17 months since then nothing has 
been heard about him. 

Harsh Reality. Talk in the Duggan 
household usually runs to teen-age 
beauty contests, minor league baseball 
games or a month-long visit to the fam- 
ily ranch near Austin. But Peggie Dug- 
gan lives with the reality that her hus- 
band may never be found. At first she 
left everything as it was, not moving, 
for example, the old truck that her hus- 
band liked to drive. 

Until last week Texas law, like the 
law in most other states, declared that 
a person had to be missing for seven 
years before he could be declared le- 
gally dead. But at the urging of Peggie 
Duggan, Governor Dolph Briscoe per- 
sonally wrote an amendment, which 
passed the legislature just three minutes 
before the deadline of its final session 
last week. Now a man missing in ac- 
tion is considered dead when the Pen- 
tagon issues a death certificate. 

With that, Peggie at last will be able 
to sell stock that is held in Bill’s name. 
The Air Force sends her two-thirds of 
his paycheck of about $1,800 a month; 
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it deposits the rest in a savings account 
that cannot be drawn on unless a rea- 
son is given in writing. 

“The terror needs time to heal,” she 
says. “I just cling to a fleeting hope. 
Maybe they were all murdered, but | 
can only hope they will find one of them 
in a cave somewhere.” 

The Duggans’ daughter Charlotte 
Ann, 13, believes her father is very 
much alive. Before she will change her 
mind, she says, “I'll have to see his 
body.” Her brother Robert Scott, 12, is 
painfully reconciled to the possibility of 
his father’s death. Their mother fills her 
days as a coordinator for the National 
League of Families of American Pris- 
oners and Missing in Southeast Asia 
She is also a volunteer publicist for com- 
munity affairs in El Paso’s public 
schools. “The only thing I can do Is stay 
extremely busy in the daytime so that I 
just collapse at night,” she says. “I go 
to every dum-dum thing that comes 
along. I've been active before, but nev- 
er with such hysteria. I cannot stand to 
think about it—if I relax, I cry.” 

Peggie Duggan sees little chance 
that she will marry again. “It depends. 
Ann sanctifies her father, and I’m not 
sure anyone should ask to marry us. We 
still keep a home for Bill.” She can un- 
derstand wives who have given up hope, 
but she is not planning to install any 
grave markers in her husband's mem- 
ory, and she is nervously noncommittal 
about the future. “I just put one foot in 
front of the other. It’s not that | am 
being optimistic, I'm just grasping for 
straws. 

“The wives of P.O.W.s and those 
killed in action can run the full grief 
cycle. But the M.I.A. wife can never 
complete the cycle. You can only go 
359 degrees, and then you start all over 
again.” 
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PEGGIE DUGGAN & DAUGHTER 
Waiting to complete the cycle. 
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INTRODUCING ULTRADYNE IL. 
AMERICAS MOST REVOLUTIONARY CLUB 
FROM AMERICAS MOST TRADITIONAL CLUBMAKER. 


At Walter Hagen, we don’t take 
the introduction of a new club lightly. 
Especially when it’s the most 
advanced club we've ever made. 

We designed the Ultradyne II to 
incorporate many of the most 
significant design innovations of 
the last decade. 

We didn’t set a deadline for the 
club's introduction. Because we 
wanted to have time to produce them 
with the same careful, handcrafts- 
manship golfers expect from Walter 
Hagen. 

Now the Ultradyne II clubs are 
ready. 

Designed to help you play a 
better game than ever before. 

And crafted in the meticulous 
Walter Hagen way. 

THE IRON SERIES 

To help you improve your game, 
we've expanded the sweet spot of the 
Ultradyne II irons horizontally 
through a unique over-the-hosel 
design. 

We've removed inefficient weight 
by combining our over-the-hosel 
design with a drilled-out hosel. This 
lets us redistribute weight along the 
sole and out toward the toe. To 
increase the sweet spot horizontally. 
While retaining the slim, classical look 
and feel of an over-the-hosel club. 


Walter Hagen is a registered trademark and Ultradyne II, Fore 


veighting and Counter-Torque are trademarks th 


We've also expanded the sweet 
spot vertically through a refinement 
of the famous Ultradyne rollback 
design. This new, larger and heavier 
rollback is precisely placed on each 
iron to keep the weight behind the 
ball no matter what loft the iron. 

Needless to say, our investment 
cast Ultradyne II irons are still made 
with the same handcraftsmanship 
and rigorous attention to detail that 
we've used for more than four 
decades. 

In all, each iron goes through 
a total of over 40 manufacturing and 
inspection steps—a regimen seldom 
seen in today’s automated world. 


THE WOOD COLLECTION 

To help you play a better game, 
we've employed the optimum method 
of wood club weighting: 
Foreweighting. 

This moves the center of gravity 
of the club head in line with the axis 
of the shaft to help keep the shaft 
from twisting in a powerful down- 
swing. So the club face is less likely 
to open, c lose or slide through the 
ball at impact. Giving you a better 
chance of meeting the ball squarely. 

Of course, the same tradition of 
craftsmanship is reflected in the 
woods as it is in the irons. In all, we 
take more than 80 individual steps— 
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many by hand—to make each 
Ultradyne II wood club. 

It's our way of assuring you that 
each wood club and wood set 
conforms to our exacting standards 
of craftsmanship. 

The new Ultradyne II clubs—all 
with Counter-Torque shafts—are the 





most advanced clubs ever made by 
Walter Hagen. 

But there is only one sure way 
you can learn what they can do for 
your game. 

And that is to see them and try 
them at the only place they are 
available. Your professional golf shop. 


ULTRADYNE II 
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t distinguish the fine line of Walter Hagen product 
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Who can fly you from any of 
39 U.S. cities to Tokyo and the Orient? 
Only Northwest Orient. 


The Orient Express is the premier network, connecting Tokyo, Osaka, 
Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and Hong Kong with more U.S. cities 
than any other airline. We fly direct from 12 gateway cities, and offer 
convenient connections from 27 others served by Northwest. Choose 
from three routes: Polar DC-10 Express via Anchorage; North-Pacific 747 
Express via Seattle/Tacoma; and mid-Pacific 747 Express via 

Honolulu, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Going or coming — you can enjoy one of our low-cost stopover tours in 
Hawaii or the West Coast 

En route you’ll experience the best of East and West: Kuchitori hors 
d'oeuvres, superb cocktails, piping hot entrées, delicious desserts, hot 
Oshibori towels, wide-screen movies and stereo* — to mention a few. 
Wide-cabin comfort really counts. With all 747 and DC-10 service, 
Northwest is the only airline to fly wide-cabin jets exclusively between 
the U.S.A. and the Orient. 

Only Northwest gives it all to you — wide-cabin planes, the choice of 
routes, the service. Why settle for less? 

For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. be 


Daily direct Express flights to Tokyo and the Orient 


New York 10:00 am 747 Los Angeles 1:35 pm 747 
Washington, D.C. 9:15 am DC-10 San Francisco 10:00 am 747 
Cleveland 11:10 am DC-10 Seattle/Tacoma 1:40pm 747 
Chicago 12:10 pm DC-10 Anchorage 3:10 pm DC-10 
Mpls./St. Paul 11:00 am 747 Honolulu 1:20 pm 747 
11:15 am ** 5:00 pm 747 


**Via connections to 747 in Seattle/Tacoma 
*$2.50 charge on international flights 
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ORIENT EXPRESS 


Why settle forless... 
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TIME ESSAY 


The Uncommonness of Common Sense 


There are three kinds of senses: physical, common and non-. 
The first is used (and abused) by everyone. The last has be- 
come the property of infants, absurdists and politicians. And 
the one in the middle? Strung between the poles of the super- 
rational and the occult, it suffers from disuse and neglect. 
The nation suffers along with it. 

There was a time when native intelligence was the sa- 
lient American virtue. When Citizen Tom Paine wished to in- 
cite his countrymen, he titled his pamphlet Common Sense. 
His colleague Benjamin Franklin made a career of common 
sense; Poor Richard was a seed catalogue of utilitarian phi- 
losophy (“The used key is always bright”). By the early 19th 
century, De Tocqueville noted that Poor Richard had gone 
public. “Without ever having taken the trouble to define the 
rules of a philosophical method,” he wrote, Americans “are 
in possession of one, common to the whole people.” 

The method: shrewd conclusion based on empirical ob- 
servation. What the eyes could see, the wits could solve. At 
the zenith of the Darwinian revolu- 
tion, Oliver Wendell Holmes assured 
his countrymen: “Science is a first-rate 
piece of furniture for a man’s upper- 
chamber, if he has common-sense on 
the ground floor.” 

But in the 20th century, that floor 
became cluttered with the jargon and 
rhetoric of specialists and experts. Oc- 
casionally, a native wit would appear 
and be lionized for his logic—Will 
Rogers, for example, or for that mat- 
ter, Dr. Spock, who shrewdly titled his 
1946 volume The Common Sense 
Book of Baby and Child Care. But by 
mid-century, sense was no longer com- 
mon. Today the American public can 
be intimidated by those who ask Chi- 
co Marx's question: “Who you gonna 
believe, me or your own eyes?” 

ITEM: The Energy Crisis. As ev- 
ery driver knows, automobiles, not na- 
tions, now stand accused of the abuse 
of power (65% of American workers inefficiently drive to 
their jobs—most of them sans passengers). Common sense, 
then, would dictate new attention—and funding—for rail- 
roads, buses and subways. Instead, the House of Representa- 
tives has just refused to allow new funds for mass transit. 
Meanwhile, as fuel supplies dwindle, new appliances are cre- 
ating absurd demands. Among other concerned legislators, 
Senator Henry Jackson concludes: “We need to ask whether 
we must despoil the hills in Appalachia to air-condition 
sealed-glass towers in New York. We need to ask whether we 
must put ourselves in hock to Middle East sheikdoms to keep 
roads clogged with gas-hungry cars.” As yet, Americans have 
not answered, nor even asked, those sensible questions. 

ITEM: Increasing and Reducing. After half a year, Dr. 
Atkins’ Diet Revolution remains a nonfiction bestseller. Man- 
ifestly, overweight Americans still seek an easy way to play 
the scales. Today he and she are assured that eggs are good; 
yesterday they learned that calories don’t count; before that 
it was rice or grapefruit or fish diets. Only the commonsen- 
sical, apparently, have concluded that the less they eat, the 
lighter they weigh. Or that the more they exercise, the more 
fit they feel. Thus snowmobiles and golf carts do a brisk busi- 
ness; mayonnaise and Dr. Atkins are enjoying their best years; 
and salons employ new electric reducing machines—which, 
in turn, contribute to the energy crisis. 

ITEM: Sex. This arena has never been famous for logic 
or wisdom. Today absurdities bloom anew. Sex education is 
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BACK-COUNTRY SAGE ABE MARTIN 


fought by parents and school systems. Meanwhile, VD reach- 
es epidemic proportions. The crucial moral clash over abor- 
tion has drowned out a much saner debate: how to develop 
a safe, certain contraceptive that the world will use. 

ITEM: Relevance. The activist "60s are vanishing from 
history with remarkable velocity. The good, it seems, is in- 
terred with their banes. The evil lives on in the name of “rel- 
evance.” Under that umbrella huddle the artifices of mis- 
education—the dropping of the classics, history curriculums 
that rewrite or annihilate the past, “soul studies.” All con- 
tribute to an atmosphere hostile to knowledge. True learn- 
ing is concerned with the unfamiliar—the “irrelevant” made 
comprehensible. The student who looks for relevance sel- 
dom learns that it sits neglected in the chronicles and studies 
of individuals and societies that passed this way long ago. 

ITEM: The Drug Culture. Disturbed by the encroaching 
headlines, Americans have condemned, with justifiable ran- 
cor, youth's indiscriminate use of uppers and downers. At 
the same time, adults assure them- 
selves that trouble ends at a bottle of 
Quaalude, that sleep is contained in 
Seconal, that energy can be stimulated 
with a few wisely chosen compounds. 
Common sense, it would seem, often 
stops at the family medicine cabinet. 

ITEM: Uselessness. “If youth 
knew, if age could” runs the ancient 
folk observation. Today age knows, 
but is shunted aside, forced to retire 
before it is ready, made to feel super- 
fluous and wasteful. Youth can, but 
also sits outside the system, uncertain 
of its identity or purpose. Native wit 
would dictate that these groups profit 
from consultation, that new and use- 
ful energies could benefit a third party 
—the rest of the country. Instead, age 
and youth remain segregated and rest- 
less. And their problems lie unsolved 
and burgeoning. 

ITEM: Pollution. The use of “im- 
proved” chemicals exacts a usurious price. Clothes are more 
immaculate, but rivers are dirtier. Insecticides help fruit to 
ripen undisturbed, but as insects die, so do birds and fish and 
mammals. Preservatives give packaged food a longer shelf 
life, but they may also cause disease. As the latter-day Poor 
Richard, Barry Commoner, has observed: “There is no such 
thing as a free lunch.” Nonetheless, that illogical meal re- 
mains the most actively sought of all contemporary national 
goals. (On the other hand, the parvenu naturalists attack the 
machine as a malignant monster—though, if pollution is ever 
to be overcome, it will not be by nature but by technology.) 

The list of equally absurd goals remains endless. After 
years of generously funded studies, pundits announce what 
the canny observer has concluded without aid: that airports 
have grown less efficient, for example, or that the poor are 
more victimized by crime than the middle class. Specializa- 
tion, abstraction and rhetorical overkill—all have made na- 
tive wit afraid to show its face. Political candidates no longer 
employ the folk idiom in their speeches. Humorists rarely use 
the short, acute idiom of Lincoln, Twain—or a Hoosier car- 
icaturist named Kin Hubbard. A pity. In the voice of Abe 
Martin, a wise old rustic, Hubbard once cracked: “Ther’s 
some folks standin’ behind th’ President that ought t git 
around where he kin watch em.” No matter how informed its 
consultants, how great its G.N.P., a country without that 
kind of wit is an underprivileged nation. That's only 
common sense. ® Stefan Kanfer 
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The tough economy car from British Leyland. $2675.* 


Because it is comprised of proven com- 
ponents like those in the best of British 
Leyland, the Marina is one of the most 
experienced new economy cars on the 
market today. 

The Marina has cat-like roadability, 
thanks to rack and pinion steering and 
torsion bar suspension, a sports car re- 
sponsiveness with four-speed gearbox 
and front disc brakes, and the reliability 
of the MGB engine, already proven in 
over 2 billion miles of driving. 

What's more, everything comes en- 


closed in Marina's strong steel body 
whose lean, clean lines reflect the English 
appearance of uncluttered good looks. 

Long-lasting good looks that are pro- 
tected by an extensive anti-corrosive 
electroplating process and 64 square feet 
of undersealant for added protection. 

Test drive the new Marina 2-door GT or 
4-door sedan at your Austin MG dealer. 
For his name and for information about 
overseas delivery, call (800) 447-4700. In 
Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. The calls are 
toll free, of course. 
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Austin Marina 


The tough economy car 
from British Leyland 


British Leyland Motors Inc. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 





*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price 
P.O.E. Does not include inland transporta- 
tion, local taxes and preparation charges. 
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GREECE 


The Colonel Fires His King 


“He cooperated with all kinds of reac- 
tionaries, turned against the armed forc- 
es and behaved like a party leader of 
adventurists, fellow travelers, saboteurs 
and even murderers.” With those sharp 
words, Premier George Papadopoulos, 
in a ten-minute, nationwide broadcast, 
last week abolished the monarchy and 
appointed himself head of the new 
Greek Republic. 

Papadopoulos, who is not only chief 
of the military junta that has ruled the 
nation since 1967 but also Greece's re- 
gent, denounced exiled King Constan- 
tine (see box) for “an unforgiveable lack 
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PAPADOPOULOS ABOLISHING THE THRONE 
An ideal excuse. 


of maturity.” He accused Constantine 
of supporting an abortive coup planned 
by royalist naval officers, which gave 
Papadopoulos an ideal excuse to extend 
the junta’s heavyhanded rule and de- 
pose the King 

Under the constitution that Papa- 
dopoulos promulgated in 1968, which 
provides that the King is titular head 
of state, last week's announcement that 
Greece had become a republic was pa- 
tently illegal. But it did not come as 
much of a surprise. Originally, the col- 
onels had used the throne as a way of 
giving their rule some illusion of legit- 
imacy. King Constantine's refusal to re- 
turn to Greece from exile in Rome until 
democracy was restored had long since 
made a mockery of that claim 

At week's end there was no clear- 
cut evidence that Constantine had any 
knowledge of the attempt to overthrow 
the junta, which government spokes- 
men initially brushed off as an “oper- 
etta” involving “a handful” of men, in- 
cluding two retired admirals. But 
shortly afterward, 32 senior naval of- 
ficers were arrested and presumably will 
be tried on charges of treason. Then 31 
other navymen, led by the commander 
of the destroyer Velos, mutinied and 
were granted asylum at the port of Fiu- 
micino in Italy. Then the government 
admitted that the “operetta” had been 
a serious attempt at revolution 

According to junta spokesmen, the 
plot called for “as many as possible” of 
the Greek navy’s ten destroyers and sev- 
en submarines to rendezvous at the Ae- 
gean island of Syros. From there, an 


ultimatum would be issued to the junta 
in Athens: either restore democracy or 
face a blockade of Greece's two prin- 
cipal ports, Piraeus and Salonika. 

The night before the coup was to 
take place, three destroyer captains who 
had thrown in with the conspirators wit- 
lessly gave the plot away. With their ves- 
sels tied up at the tightly guarded Greek 
naval base in Salamis, the captains told 
crew members to remain aboard be- 
cause of “top secret maneuvers” set for 
the next day. When no men went ashore 
that night, shore police became suspi- 
cious and began questioning the crew 
After government officials heard the 
story about unscheduled maneuvers, the 
captains were arrested, 

Meanwhile, Captain Nicholas Pap- 
pas, commander of the Velos, was en- 
gaged in NATO maneuvers in the Med- 
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CONSTANTINE & ANNE-MARIE 
No clear-cut evidence. 





A Royally Low Roman Profile 


For the past five years, the handsome, boyish King of the 
Hellenes has languished in comfortable Roman exile 
When not taking correspondence courses in political sci- 
ence from Cambridge University, he has spent much of his 
time playing wretched rounds of golf (with balls supplied 
by Richard Nixon) or sailing in an assured, near profes- 
sional style (he was an Olympic gold medalist in 1960) 
Deadly serious about his future, King Constantine, 33, has 
conscientiously kept up with Greek politics since the fail- 
ure of a 1967 attempt to oust the junta forced him to flee 
his homeland 

Despite the benefit of a $580,000 annual allowance 
provided by the junta, Constantine has kept a deliber- 
ately low profile in Rome. The King, his pretty, temper- 
amental Danish-born wife, Queen Anne-Marie, 26, and 
their three small children live in a modest but handsome- 
ly situated rented villa on the Via di Porta Latina. Queen 
Mother Frederika, 56, and Constantine's sister, Princess 
Irene, 31, live in a more secluded villa north of Rome. Ex- 
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cept for occasional appearances at horse shows and the 
like, all avoid Rome’s lively social scene. 

Although revered by many Greeks as a living symbol 
of national unity, Constantine has no blood relations in 
the country. The royal family is descended from a Dan- 
ish prince of the House of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg, who was installed by Russia, France 
and Britain on the throne in 1863, as King George I 
Since Constantine's exile, there has been occasional spec- 
ulation that he might eventually give up his Roman villa 
and join his wife’s family in Denmark. But, says a friend, 
“if he moved into a palace in Copenhagen, it would look 
too much like a permanent exile. He wants to make it 
look as if he’s ready to go back to Athens any time.” 

. 

At weck’s end that seemed like a faint prospect in- 
deed. Nonetheless, Constantine—no intellectual, but po- 
litically sharp—is well aware that Greece's royal family 
has been deposed, exiled and recalled several times. Pre- 
sumably, he has patience enough to wait for the day when 
Greeks might once again decide that the rule of a dem- 
ocratic King is better than that of a despotic commoner 
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iterranean when news was flashed about 
the misfired coup d'état. “All of the of- 
ficers with me immediately demanded 
that we act,” Pappas told TIME last 
week. “Our colleagues, and some of our 
best friends, had been arrested. As their 
commander, I had to make a decision, 
and I saw before me two choices: I could 
have taken my ship with its 8,000 
rounds of high-explosive ammunition 
back to Crete or some other Greek is- 
land and demanded the release of those 
officers under threat of blowing the 
place up. But rather than risk starting 
a civil war, I chose to bring my ship 
into Italy and ask for asylum here to 
tell the world the truth of what is hap- 
pening in Greece.” 

Pappas said that all of the 270 of- 
ficers and crew on the ship were sym- 
pathetic with his action. But he care- 
fully limited the number to come with 
him, and insisted that those with large 
families at home, who could be the sub- 
ject of reprisals, remain aboard. Under 
a new captain, the destroyer returned 
to its NATO exercises. 

Bitter Broadside. In the wake of 
the coup, there were reports that the re- 
gime had rounded up hundreds of ci- 
vilians and military men who were sus- 
pected of being royalist partisans. Last 
week, Papadopoulos sacked his chief of 
the navy after sitting down to dinner 
with him the night before. The air force 
was also grounded for fear that dissi- 
dent pilots would fly their planes to 
Italy, in a show of support for the coup. 

There is little doubt that popular 
sentiment against Papadopoulos’ re- 
gime has risen sharply in recent months. 
Amid charges of corruption in high 
places, junta favoritism to business in- 
terests, accelerating inflation and the de- 
creasing value of the drachma (which 
is tied to the dollar), student unrest 


CAPTAIN PAPPAS AT PRESS CONFERENCE IN ROME AFTER RECEIVING ASYLUM 


broke into the open this spring. Last 
month, exiled former Premier Constan- 
tine Caramanlis, 66, issued a bitter 
broadside from Paris against the re- 
gime, calling for its resignation and the 
return of the King to oversee the res- 
toration of democracy. 

The government last week sought 
to link Caramanlis with the attempted 
coup. Close associates of the respected 
ex-Premier insisted that he had noth- 
ing to do with it, but Caramanilis is 
known to have strong support in the mil- 
itary. His appeal fell on fertile ground. 
“There is a lot of ferment in all branch- 
es of the services,” said Captain Pap- 
pas last week. “There are many com- 
mittees that have been formed, all 
talking about ousting this regime.” 

At week’s end the rule of the col- 
onels seemed secure. The ruler of the 
rulers, indisputably, was Papadopoulos, 
54, who in addition to being Premier 
and provisional President is Minister of 
both Defense and Foreign Affairs. Son 
of a village schoolteacher, Papadopou- 
los is a gruff, wily former intelligence of- 
ficer who combines fanatical hatred of 
Communism and anarchy with a strong 
puritanical bent. Although Greece's 
populace, by and large, accepted the 
change in government passively, there 
is some question as to how long Papa- 
dopoulos, who is widely disliked, can 
keep the lid on an explosive situation. 
Many Greeks have mixed feelings 
about King Constantine, but the mon- 
archy has traditionally been viewed as 
a symbolic support of democracy. Last 
week the Premier promised a national 
referendum on a new constitution and 
parliamentary elections by the end of 
next year. But with the old constitution 
which Papadopoulos himself helped 
draft now in tatters, Greeks might well 
ask of what value any new one will be. 
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The choices: starting a civil war or telling the truth. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 
Sectarian Victory 


Ulstermen in record numbers 
flocked to the polls last Wednesday for 
Northern Ireland's first provincial elec- 
tion in four years. Their impressive 
turnout—about 70% of the eligible vot- 
ers—cheered moderates in the strife- 
torn province. That so many people par- 
ticipated in the balloting for local 
district councilmen suggested that UI- 
ster might be taking a first step toward 
rational discourse rather than sectarian 
violence. 

Not so. When the results trickled in 
at week's end, it was clear that the vot- 
ers had returned to the traditional pat- 
terns of Orange and Green politics. 

The Protestant-dominated Unionist 
Party, led by former Prime Minister 
Brian Faulkner, swept the Protestant 
vote. Most Catholics supported the So- 
cial, Democratic and Labor Party 
(S.D.L.P.). Most disappointing, the mod- 
erate and non-sectarian Alliance Party 
finished a poor fourth, trailing even can- 
didates of the Protestant extremists. 
Noted the Belfast Telegraph: “The 
people have spoken and their terms are 
uncompromising.” 

In themselves, last week’s elections 
were not very important. With the Brit- 
ish government assuming rule over most 
potentially “divisive” matters, the 26 
district councils have little to do besides 
consumer protection and sanitation. 
More significant will be the voting for 
the 78 members of Ulster’s new pro- 
vincial Assembly on June 28 and the 
later formation of a new executive body 
—both prescribed by Britain's recent 
White Paper (TIME, April 2). 

For all their sectarianism, the 
Unionists and the S.D.L.P. do support the 
White Paper. Moderates now look to 
the Assembly election for the first real 
ray of hope that Ulster may choose the 
ballot box rather than the bomb. 

s . s 

South of the border, the overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic populace of the Repub- 
lic of Ireland demonstrated, in a re- 
markably peaceful election, that politics 
need not be sectarian. For only the sec- 
ond time in the Republic’s history, Irish 
voters elected a Protestant to the large- 
ly ceremonial office of President. He is 
London-born Erskine Childers, 67, a 
former Cabinet member, son of Rob- 
ert Erskine Childers, an Englishman 
who involved himself in the Irish strug- 
gle for independence and paid for it 
with a martyr’s death. Erskine Chil- 
ders, who is a member of the con- 
servative Fianna Fail, which lost con- 
trol of the government three months 
ago, defeated Thomas O'Higgins, the 
candidate of the governing Fine Gael 
and Labor coalition, by a vote of 636,- 
162 to 587,577. When he starts his 
seven-year term later this month, Chil- 
ders will succeed Eamon de Valéra, 
91, who has dominated Irish public 
life for half a century. 
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You get more gold 
in a Corum. 
Which means you get 


more watch in a Corum. 





Every Corum watch is Swiss-crafted 
in at least 18-karat gold (75% fine gold). 

The Corum shown above is from the 
gold coin collection, Watches in this col- 
lection are made from authentic U.S. $5, 
$10, $20 gold pieces (22-karat gold). 

Comparatively-priced watch collec- 
tions are made mostly in 14-karat gold 
(only 58.5% fine gold). That difference 
makes quite a difference. 

The higher gold content in a Corum 
gives you a richer-looking timepiece. 

Because 18-karat gold is less brittle 


For free brochure write: 


Corum, 1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10019 
Or 9465 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 90212 


than 14-karat, Corum designers have the 
flexibility to be more innovative in their 
stylings. (The look and the feeling of 
Corum watches would be impossible to re- 
create in 14-karat gold). 

Cases and bracelets of 18-karat gold 
blend together more pertectly than those 
made of 14-karat gold. Corum watches are 
made to last longer through years of 
wearing. 

Yes, you get more gold when you buy 
a Corum. More important, you get more 


watch. S 
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INDOCHINA 


Second Attempt at a Truce 


Viet Nam peace negotiations have by 
now acquired a certain déja vu quality. 
Presidential Adviser Henry Kissinger 
and North Viet Nam's Le Duc Tho con- 
fer in Paris and make a tentative deal. 
Then Kissinger, or an aide, flies off to 
Saigon to win the concurrence of South 
Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu, who raises some objections. The 
two principal negotiators go back to 
Paris to resolve the difficulties. That is 
the point at which Kissinger will find 
himself this week when he once again 
meets Tho in an attempt to resuscitate 
the faltering Viet Nam truce. 

In Washington last week, Kissinger 
stressed that this supposedly final round 
of talks “concerns almost entirely meth- 
ods of implementation rather than re- 
negotiation.” The discussions were nec- 
essary, he went on, because of a lack of 
“willingness to observe provisions that 
are clearly understood”—apparently a 
reference to Saigon as well as Hanoi. 

Translated into plain English, Kis- 
singer's statement amounted to an un- 
happy admission that fighting has con- 
tinued in the four months since the truce 
agreement was signed. In spite of their 
questionable accuracy, figures released 
last week by Saigon reflect the level of 
violence: 21,455 Communist and 5,510 
South Vietnamese soldiers killed, at 
least 3,530 civilians dead or wounded. 

Neither Side. To be sure, there 
have been some notable changes since 
January. American G.ls have gone 
home, prisoners have been exchanged, 
and Viet Cong officers—escorted al- 
ways by South Vietnamese security 
troops—drive around Saigon. There is 
also the ineffectual presence of the four- 
nation International Commission of 
Control and Supervision (ICCS), created 
to monitor the adherence of both sides 
to the truce. The Hungarian and Polish 
commission members, who consider 
themselves Hanoi’s representatives, 
have employed dilatory and obstruc- 
tionist tactics to prevent the Canadian 
and Indonesian members from inves- 
tigating reported truce violations. Last 
week External Affairs Minister Mitchell 
Sharp announced that Canada would 
quit the paralyzed, dissension-torn ICCS 
at the end of July. A high-ranking Ca- 
nadian official privately explained that 
his government was tired of trying “to 
supervise a peace that is kept by nei- 
ther side.” 

The decision by Ottawa was a dis- 
tinct disappointment to Washington, 
which had urged the Canadians to stay 
on, arguing that in another month or 
so many of the frustrating problems of 
the ICCS might be resolved. Convinced 
that Canada’s decision is final, the State 
Department has sounded out Brazil 
and Mexico as possible replacements. 

Washington's belief that things may 
be looking up is based on the expec- 
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tation that Kissinger and Tho will an- 
nounce an agreement, which, among 
other things, will provide for an imme- 
diate and strict cease-fire throughout 
South Viet Nam and a withdrawal of 
all troops from the Demilitarized Zone. 
More important, the two sides must ex- 
change maps delineating the areas 
under their control. Next, the National 
Council of National Reconciliation and 
Concord must constitute itself to in- 
clude representatives of the Viet Cong, 
the Thieu government and members of 
the so-called third party. Under the 
truce signed in January, this council 
should have been in operation by the 
end of April. One of its principal tasks 
is to prepare the way for a national elec- 
tion. Thieu, however, will oppose any 
attempt by the council to function as a 
coalition government superior to him. 
For its part, the U.S. will cease aerial re- 
connaissance flights over North Viet 
Nam and will resume the mine-clear- 
ing operations in the North’s harbors 
and rivers. It will also resume talks with 
Hanoi about postwar economic aid. 

Saigon, under U.S. pressure, appar- 
ently has accepted these terms. Hanoi 
too is amenable, perhaps because it has 
already replaced most of the matériel 
it expended during the 1972 Easter of- 
fensive. The North also seems to have 
shifted its strategy. Its party line these 
days is that a great victory has been 
won, since for the first time in 115 years 
no foreign troops occupy Viet Nam. 
Now the revolution must be carried for- 
ward by political rather than military 
means. One Communist directive urg- 
es its cadres to work harder at building 
the economic and political infrastruc- 
ture by growing rice and making vil- 
lages self-sufficient. In some areas, Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese troops 
spend at least half of each day planting 
crops and cutting wood. 

This socially oriented industrious- 
ness is accompanied by an ideological 
soft-sell. Recently, for example, a Viet 
Cong unit in the Delta captured a 17- 
year-old boy and carried him off to a 
Communist-controlled area. Instead of 
forcibly drafting him into the army, 
cadre members talked to him for five 
days, showed him life on the “other 
side,” and then asked him if he wanted 
to remain. When he declined, he was 
set free. 

Expanded Regime. This new ap- 
proach suggests that the Communists 
might really be willing to give the truce 
a chance, at least for a time. With a 
cease-fire in Laos more or less in effect, 
that would leave only the Cambodian 
mess to be resolved. The U.S. hopes it 
can nudge Cambodia’s former head of 
state, exiled Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
and Khmer insurgent leaders into talks 
with members of the expanded regime 
of Marshal Lon Nol in Phnom-Penh. 
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CANADIAN ICCS MEMBERS IN SAIGON 
End to an ineffectual presence. 


The survival of the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment is due in large measure to con- 
tinued U.S. bombing of Khmer insur- 
gent positions. The days of that kind of 
help may be numbered. In the U.S. Sen- 
ate last week, a majority of Republicans 
and Democrats voted 63-19 in favor of 
an amendment that would shut off funds 
for further bombing of Cambodia. The 
House passed a similar though less 
sweeping measure in early May. When 
and if the two houses approve a com- 
promise version, Congress will, for the 
first time, be united in formal opposi- 
tion to continued U.S. fighting in South- 
east Asia. 


BRITAIN 


The Princess and 
the Dragoon 


Once upon a time, princesses auto- 
matically married princes or other no- 
blemen, as surely as knights rescued 
damsels in distress. Not any more—not 
even British princesses. Last week, 
Buckingham Palace announced “with 
the greatest pleasure” the engagement 
of Queen Elizabeth's only daughter, 
Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise Windsor, 
22, to Lieut. Mark Phillips, 24, a hand- 
some commoner in the Queen's Dra- 
goon Guards. 

Anne had prepared Britons for the 
possibility of a nonroyal match from 
the time she grew into long-legged wom- 
anhood. “Princesses are getting a bit 
short on the [marriage] market,” she 
once noted. “I'll soon be next, but they 
will have a job marrying me off to some- 
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THE “PRETTY SIMPLE” RING 


one I don’t want.” Anne also had prec- 
edent going for her. Her aunt, Princess 
Margaret, now 42, made the big break 
in 1960, when she wed Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones, an untitled photographer. 
Since then, three of the Queen's cous- 
ins, Princess Alexandra, the Duke of 
Kent and Prince Richard of Gloucester, 
have also chosen spouses outside the 
nobility. 

Primrose Hue. Traditionalists, 
however, could take heart from the fact 
that Phillips is an uncommon common- 
er. His family is what the British refer 
to as “county”—people of comfortable 
means who have homes and stables in 
the counties and hold high business or 
professional positions, if they work at 
all. The Phillipses have a handsome 
16th century house of Cotswold stone 
and primrose hue in Great Somerford, 
Wiltshire, about 80 miles west of Lon- 
don. Mark’s grandfather was an equer- 
ry to King George VI. His father, Peter 
Phillips, is a director of T. Wall & Sons, 
a large produce firm that specializes in 
pork sausages and ice cream (and 
which, incidentally, is an official pur- 
veyor to the Queen). Mark attended 
Marlborough College, one of Britain's 
best public (meaning private) schools, 
before entering the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst. Though he was an 
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PRINCESS ANNE & FIANCE MARK 
A bridle for the bride? 


all-round athlete at school, his favorite 
sport is the same as Anne’s—horse 
riding. 

The couple first met during the 1968 
Olympic Games in Mexico City, when 
Phillips was a reserve member of the 
British equestrian team. They continued 
to bump into each other at other eques- 
trian events. For a while, Anne, who 
won a European riding championship 
in 1971, appeared smitten with anoth- 
er dashing horseman, Richard Meade, 
who gallantly rose to Anne’s defense 
last year when some blackguard sug- 
gested that her riding ability was over- 
rated. Anne later cheered both Phillips 
and Meade as they won gold medals at 
the Olympic Games in Munich. 

No Romance. Sadly for lovers of 
fairy tales, it turns out that the two men 
were not really competing for the spir- 
ited princess's hand. London gossip has 
it that Meade was never a suitor but 
acted as a cover for Phillips. Anne, who 
inherits her father’s fondness for play- 
ing games with the press, contributed 
to the confusion. As recently as March, 
Anne royally fibbed that there was no 
romance between her and the strapping 
soldier. In fact, they actually became en- 
gaged in mid-April; the official an- 
nouncement was delayed until, accord- 
ing to protocol, Commonwealth leaders 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
been duly informed. 

Phillips, who had been posted with 
his regiment to West Germany, re- 
turned to Britain for the announcement. 
When he and his honey-blonde fiancée 
entertained newsmen at Buckingham 
Palace, the straight-backed cavalry of- 
ficer confessed that he was “petrified” 
when he asked Prince Philip's permis- 
sion for the marriage. Anne, who said 
the wedding would be some time in No- 
vember, showed off her engagement 
ring. “It’s pretty simple,” she said. “A 
sapphire in the middle and a diamond 
on each side.” After his car's faulty bat- 
tery had been repaired by mechanics 
at Buckingham Palace, Mark set off to 
rejoin his regiment. The Dragoons may 
be heading next for Northern Ireland, 
but not likely with Mark. He is going 
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THE WORLD 


to become an instructor at Sandhurst, 
with the rank of acting captain and a 
salary of $6,625 a year. 

The couple should not lack for cash. 
The Queen, reputed to be one of the 
world’s wealthiest women, will no doubt 
provide a dazzling dowry. In addition, 
Anne, as the fourth in line to the Brit- 
ish crown, will get a huge increase in 
her state allowance upon her marriage 
—a point that gave Britain's Commu- 
nist daily an excuse for its lése-majesté 
coverage of the engagement. While 
most of the British press ran streams of 
type (530 column inches in the Daily 
Express), the London Morning Star car- 
ried two curt sentences: “Princess Anne 
will get a £20,000 rise, to £35,000 a 
year [$87,500], when her marriage to 
Lieut. Mark Phillips, announced yester- 
day, takes place. It has not been decid- 
ed where they will live.” 

Wherever the couple sets up house, 
Britons will be waiting to see if young 
Mark can bridle some of his bride’s tem- 
perament. Though Anne can charm, she 
can also chafe. As one British court- 
watcher puts it: “She has imperious 
moods when that pendulous Windsor 
lower lip droops and the arrogance of 
centuries emerges.” She has never en- 
joyed performing royal duties as much 
as her elder brother Prince Charles (who 
remains the world’s most eligible royal 
single). She makes little attempt to dis- 
guise boredom. “I'm an expert on open- 
ing Kleenex factories and such,” she 
once observed. Anne will still be expect- 
ed to earn her salary with public ap- 
pearances. Doubtless she will also find 
time to pursue such other interests as 
the movies, West End plays, skiing 
—and of course riding. 


Talking to Teddy 


The steamy British sex-and-politics 
scandal that forced a pair of Tory aris- 
tocrats to resign from public office sim- 
mered down a bit last week. Nonethe- 
less, a few divertissements from the 
affair continued to provide London gos- 
sips with dining-out conversation. 

Most of the tidbits involved Lord 
Lambton, the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for the Royal Air Force who re- 
signed (pleading “credulous stupidity”) 
after an investigation had linked him 
to Call Girls Norma Levy and Kim Pin- 
der. Asked by a BBC interviewer why a 
man of “social position, charm and per- 
sonality” felt impelled to visit a whore, 
Lambton replied: “I think that people 
sometimes like variety. It is as simple 
as that. If a man tells another man he 
went to bed with two pretty girls, the 
man would say ‘lucky dog.’ Asked if 
he felt there was something like an in- 
ternational vice ring involved, he 
shrugged. “It’s a sort of international or- 
ganization—like the Boy Scouts. You 
know, hands across the sea.” 

As more stories about his indiscre- 
tions emerged, Lambton began to ap- 
pear almost incredibly naive. Although 
he had taken the coy precaution of us- 
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NIAL ABOUT A CAR, 


FROM A MAN WHOSE LIFE DEPENDS ON A CAR. 


The flying car you see above 
isa Fiat 124. 

The man flying the car isa 
Frenchman by the name of Rémy 
Julienne. Europe's greatest living 
stunt driver. 

“In my work, if you want 
to stay alive, you leave nothing to 
chance. 

“Obviously the car is every- 
thing. Before I driveacar I know it 


Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer 


100%. The body and suspension 
must be extraordinarily strong. 
“And mechanically it must 
perform with great precision. 
It must do exactly what I want, 
exactly when I want it. Because if 
lam even one hundredth of a 
second off, it is goodbye.” 
Now, since in Europe there 
are 50 different kinds of cars to 
choose from, we thought you'd be 





interested to know that in the more 
than 100 films Rémy Julienne 
has made he’s done more stunts in 
Fiats than in any other car. 

And the Fiat he prefers to 
drive above all is the Fiat 124. 

A family car. 


Grid 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 


Smokers of the best-selling filter king: 


CUT YOUR ‘TAR’ 
IN HALF 


20 CIGARETTES 





FILTER 


TAR’ 10 MGS. OR LESS, AVERAGE 
PER CIGARETTE 


LUCKY TEN 


Largest selling dozen cigarettes 
yield 19.9 mg. ‘tar’ on the average 
(range: 17 mg. to 29 mg.) 
Lucky Ten-tar 10 mg. or less 
Lucky Ten “tar” 9 mg.-nicotine, 0.7 mg. 
Best-selling Filter King “tar” 20 mg.-nicotine, 1.4 mg. 
Of all brands, lowest “tar” 1mg.-nicotine, 0.1 mg. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg."tat” 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEBRUARY ‘73. 
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THE BUGGED BEAR 


CALL GIRL KIM PINDER 


ing a code name (“Lucas”) with his fa- 
vorite paramour, he once arrived at her 
flat in a chauffeur-driven official lim- 
ousine. He also paid for his trysts (at 
prices ranging from $125 to $625 a vis- 
it) with $1,800 worth of checks imprint- 
ed “Viscount Lambton” and drawn on 
his personal account at Lloyd's Bank. 
Atone point he asked his partner: “You 
won't tell anyone I come here, will 
you?” Unwittingly, he was being record- 
ed by a microphone that was hidden in 
the nose of his tart’s Teddy bear, while 
a movie camera behind a two-way mir- 
ror filmed the duo. 

Undistracted by Lambton’s unself- 
conscious musings, a select Permanent 
Commission on Security is to begin 
hearings in London on reports that na- 
tional security might have been violat- 
ed in the romp. Scotland Yard pressed 
on with investigations into other aspects 
of the scandal. There were allegations 
of corruption within the Yard itself, and 
police were also poking into what ap- 
peared to be a complicated Europe- 
wide web of prostitution, blackmail and 
extortion. For the moment, however, no 
more political names had surfaced—al- 
though reports persisted that from 16 
to 20 compromising photos of prom- 
inent men were circulating throughout 
London. Meanwhile, many of the city’s 
better-known madams and call girls 
were incommunicado—as was Lord Jel- 
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LAMBTON PARAMOUR NORMA LEVY 
Waiting for Lucas. 


licoe, the other Conservative trapped in 
the scandal.* 

Thanks in part to his decisive han- 
dling of the scandal—and in part also 
to the diversion of Princess Anne's en- 
gagement—Prime Minister Edward 
Heath was in no danger of being un- 
seated because of the Lambton affair 
Nonetheless, there were rumors that 
trouble for his Conservative govern- 
ment might be brewing in the financial 
world. Last summer Home Secretary 
and Deputy Prime Minister Reginald 
Maudling was obliged to resign after po- 
lice launched an investigation into the 
affairs of an architect named John Poul- 
son, who had declared himself bankrupt 
with debts of $595,000. Maudling’s as- 
sociation with Poulson was apparently 
innocent, but the harsh political reality 
was that he could not remain in the gov- 
ernment as Home Secretary while po- 
lice—under his jurisdiction—were look- 
ing into the case. 

Last month another financial scan- 
dal erupted in the wake of tax-fiddling 
accusations brought against Lonrho 
Ltd., a British-owned African conglom- 
erate. The dispute involved several 
high-ranking Conservative politicians, 
including former M.P. and Defense 
Minister Duncan Sandys. It featured in- 
genious tax dodges such as paying huge 
executive emoluments into bank ac- 
counts in the tax haven of the Cayman 
Islands and rent-free accommodations 
for directors. More revelations touching 
on the seamier side of relations between 
business and government were being 
predicted in London. They could cause 
considerably more long-range difficul- 
ties for Heath than the coltish antics of 
a brace of aging aristocrats. 

* Another, almost accidental victim of the affair 
was Conservative Columnist Peregrine Wors- 
thorne, who was briefly suspended by the Daily 
Telegraph after he told a Bac interviewer that 
the British public “didn't give a f---" about the 
Lambton case. Worsthorne was soon back in print, 
but the paper advised him that for the next month 


he should not aPpeat on television until after the 
bedtime of British children 
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ITALY 


The Gentleman Fascist 


“Without a doubt it is a political tri- 
al, the biggest political trial to unfold 
in Italy since after the war. I am not ac- 
cused of having done anything, such as 
broken anybody’s head, but only of hav- 
ing thought or said certain things. If I 
get up and say ‘Viva il Duce!’ | can go 
to jail for twelve years. If a Socialist 
does it, nothing happens.” 

The speaker was Giorgio Almi- 
rante, 58, the dapper chieftain of the 
far right, neo-Fascist Italian Social 
Movement (M.S.1.), the country’s fourth 
largest political party. Two weeks ago, 
he was stripped of his parliamentary im- 
munity by an overwhelming vote of his 
fellow members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who were responding to a na- 
tionwide outcry against a wave of Fas- 
cist-inspired violence (TIME, May 21). 
As a result of the vote, Almirante may 
be tried for the constitutional crime of 
“reconstituting the Fascist Party.” Pos- 
sible sentence: three to twelve years in 
prison. Last week TIME Correspondent 
Jordan Bonfante interviewed Almirante 
in Rome. Bonfante’s report 


His words seemed to convey the ut- 
most reasonableness. There was none 
of the jut-jawed belligerence of a Duce, 
none of the menacing rhetoric of a 
swaggering martinet. In fact, an ironic, 
Pirandellian sense of split realities was 
inescapable. Here was a former func- 
tionary of Benito Mussolini's last gov- 
ernment denouncing the “totalitarian” 
ways of contemporary Italy. 

Almirante suggested that if he ever 
goes to trial, he will turn the proceed- 
ings into a Roman circus. “I am going 
to call all the other [political] parties as 
witnesses,” he said, “because all of them 
have collaborated with us at one time 
or another.” While he did not minimize 
the violence that provoked the parlia- 
mentary vote against him, he blamed 
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M.S.1. CHIEF ALMIRANTE 
Threats of a Roman circus. 
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most of it on leftists and the rest on an 
anti-M.S.I. conspiracy on the part of the 
government: “I have also accused the 
Ministry of the Interior itself of having 
organized the violence of those rightist 
groups, organized them against us.” 

The action taken against him, Al- 
mirante is convinced, will backfire 
badly. If convicted, he said with a smile, 
he would accept his fate; he evidently 
envisions a useful kind of martyrdom. 
During his imprisonment, he pro- 
claimed, “Our battle, our movement, 
would become very much stronger.” 

Is M.S.1. a Fascist organization? 
“We do not intend to separate ourselves 
from the movement of history,” Almi- 
rante answered carefully. “I am inspired 
neither by Fascism nor by anti-Fascism. 
If Mussolini were alive today and said 
the things he used to say, he would make 
the Italians laugh.” However, added Al- 
mirante, “if he were alive today, he 
would be a post-Fascist like me, and he 
would say different things. Everything 
has changed. Do you want me to ap- 
pear on the balcony and exhort the 
country to go to war? That's laughable 
now. But I do not spit on that past. I 
am not ashamed of having lost the war. 
I did my duty, as so many did.” 


ARGENTINA 
EI Tio in Trouble 


Héctor Campora’s first week as Ar- 
gentina’s new civilian President was 
marred by bloody rioting that left four 
dead and dozens wounded. Things have 
gone downhill since then. Despite his 
well-meaning efforts to chart a moder- 
ate direction for his new Peronist gov- 
ernment, Campora now seems to be on 
a collision course with the People’s Rev- 
olutionary Army (ERP), 30,000 Trots- 
kyite terrorists who are responsible for 
most of Argentina’s recent wave of kid- 
napings and murders. 

Campora, whom Argentines have 
nicknamed “el Tio” (Uncle), is largely 
responsible for the confrontation. He 
made a fumbling attempt to laud right- 
wing montonero (meaning bushfighter) 
guerrillas as a sort of Peronist resistance 
vanguard, calling them “a marvelous 
youth movement which knew how to 
meet violence with violence.” Thus he 
managed in his inaugural speech to 
leave the impression that the terrorist 
acts of the ERP were justified. 

The President's inadvertently pro- 
vocative speech was broadcast to 250,- 
000 restless young Peronists who had 
gathered in and around Buenos Aires’ 
Plaza de Mayo. Campora’s words led 
to a paroxysm of rioting and looting, 
during which outgoing President Ale- 
jandro Lanusse was spat upon and An- 
tonio Cardinal Caggiano, the 84-year- 
old primate of Argentina, was jostled 
when demonstrators rocked his car. 

That night, 40,000 guerrilla sympa- 
thizers threatened to storm Buenos 
Aires’ Villa Devoto prison unless all po- 
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litical prisoners were pardoned. Campo- 
ra, who had promised conditional am- 
nesty, caved in. About 500 prisoners in 
ten jails were released. Among them: 
Carlos Maguid, a guerrilla who in 1970 
kidnaped and murdered former Pres- 
ident Pedro Aramburu. 

No sooner were the freed prisoners 
on the streets and vowing to “revenge 
the revolution” than a rumor spread 
that more political prisoners were still 
inside Villa Devoto. With that, the 
crowd stormed the gates and the guards 
opened fire, leaving two dead, nine 
wounded. Their authority compro- 


mised, government officials subsequent- 





PERONISTS DEMONSTRATING AT CAMPORA INAUGURAL 
On a collision course with the left. 


ly found themselves in the ludicrous po- 
sition of having to haggle with all kinds 
of prisoners, including psychopathic 
murderers who demanded that they be 
released from a Buenos Aires asylum. 

As the situation deteriorated, 
Campora’s guide and mentor, Juan 
Perén, issued a statement from Madrid 
rebuking both rightist “gorillas” and 
leftist “Trotskyites” for the violence. 
The ERP responded by calling on both 
Peronists and non-Peronists to “fight 
steadfastly for the socialist revolution” 
and accused the new government of “re- 
spectfully accepting a subordinate and 
capitalist system.” 

That direct challenge was too much 
for the Campora government and its al- 
lies. A Peronist group called the Cen- 





tral Security Command of the Justicial- 
ist Movement announced that “for 
every Peronist who falls, ten [Trotsky- 
ites] will fall.” Other Peronists, alarmed 
that the ending of their 18 years in the 
political wilderness might be jeopar- 
dized by ERP excesses, have discussed 
adopting South Vietnamese anti-guer- 
rilla tactics. “The most effective way of 
stopping this,” said one angry Peronist, 
“would be to take ten of the ERPs up in 
a plane, throw out eight, and let the two 
survivors tell their friends.” 

Before last March's election, the 
Trotskyites were more or less united 
with the Peronists in opposition to 
Argentina’s military gov- 
ernment. Conceivably the 
breach could be repaired 
—although perhaps only by 
the personal intervention of 
Peron himself. 

Meanwhile, the post-in- 
augural uproar overshad- 
owed Campora’s efforts to 
establish a Peronist social 
system for his country. As 
first steps toward a new 
populist economic policy, 
Campora called for pay 
raises of between 10% and 
50% for laborers and low- 
er taxes on such consumer 
items as sugar, wine and to- 
bacco, and warned that 
bank deposits would be na- 
tionalized to ensure “cor- 
rect” investment policies. 
On the diplomatic front, 
Campora established ties 
with Cuba and announced 
his intention of recognizing 
East Germany and North 
Korea. Campora also de- 
cided to restore the Eva 
Per6én Foundation, which, 
during El Lider’s heyday in 
the late 1940s and early 
1950s, funneled hundreds 
of millions of dollars in do- 
nations to the poor. 

Not everyone is willing 
to wait for the arrival of the 
new golden age. Convinced 
that Campora is either un- 
able or unwilling to control 
the guerrillas, dozens of 
foreign executives, who have been the 
favorite targets of leftist terrorists, have 
begun fleeing the country. Last week the 
ERP threatened to kill Otis Elevator Co. 
executives unless the company would 
agree to “donate” $500,000 to a chil- 
dren’s hospital and other institutions, 
and increase the wages of its Argentine 
employees by 100%. At week’s end, Otis 
had not decided whether to bow to the 
threat, as did Ford of Argentina (TIME, 
June 4). The company did, however, 
evacuate all its executives and their 
families. The mood of those remaining 
behind in Argentina's international 
community was grim. Said one Amer- 
ican businessman: “We've been getting 
threatening calls for months. Now we're 
listening to them.” 
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High wire artist demonstrates Torino's 
incredibly smooth ride 


Just released: 
Gran Torino 2-door 
hardtop with new Luxury 
Decor Package 





It took a lot more than a smooth ride to make 
Ford Torino the best selling car in the mid-size field. 


The closer you look, the better we look. 









Optional AM/FM stereo Torino’s instrument panel. All gauges are easy to 
radio with front and rear read, controls within easy reach of driver 
dual speakers 


Behind Torino’s smooth ride are better 
ideas in engineering. Like angle mounted 
shock absorbers for increased directional 
stability, Rubber body/frame mounts that 
help isolate the passenger compartment 
from road shocks. And a coil spring rubber 
insulated front suspension that minimizes 
Front disc brakes are stand noise and road vibration 
ard on Torino. Power front Inside you'll find more room up front 

‘ Plus the kind of luxury you'd expect from 
high priced automobiles 

So take a good, close look at Ford 
Torino for '73. Discover why it's become 
the best-selling car in the mid-size field 


The solid mid-size car. 


FORD TORINO 






Surprising luxury in a mid-size car. Pictured above is the interior 
of the Gran Torino with Luxury Decor Package disc brakes c 








A longer wheelbase and wider front 


Torino offers optional 


defroster. (Torino’s major com steel-belted radial ply and rear track than major competitor, 
petitor doesn’t offer it.) tires on all models for a smooth, stable ride FORD DIVISION tC Sord ) 


Optional electric rear window 








COSTARICA 
Scandal in Paradise 


A bucolic, balmy Central American 
paradise: that is how many Costa Ri- 
cans proudly regard their nation, and 
with good reason. In contrast to its 
neighbors, little Costa Rica (1.9 million 
people living in an area about the size 
of West Virginia) has a genuine democ- 
racy and no army to speak of. It also 
has the highest literacy rate and third 
highest per capita annual income (about 
$539) in Central America. Recently, 
however, both its tranquillity and its 
reputation have been somewhat im- 
paired by the presence of fugitive 
American Financier Robert L. Vesco, 
who moved there a year ago and has re- 
mained in order to escape the subpoe- 
na jurisdiction of U.S. courts (TIME, 
May 21). 

Shortly after his arrival, Vesco be- 
gan investing heavily in the Costa Rican 
economy, to the tune of at least $25 mil- 
lion. He poured funds into low-cost pub- 
lic housing, a water works and the coun- 
try’s nationalized banks. Initially, Vesco 
was welcomed in Costa Rica as anoth- 
er potentially helpful American bene- 
factor. Then came accusations that his 
investment money was part of a $224 
million hoard that the U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission has charged 
him with “diverting” from Investors 
Overseas Services, the Geneva-based 
mutual-fund enterprise. Later came the 
unpleasant news that Vesco had been 
indicted, together with former Attorney 
General John Mitchell and ex-Secretary 
of Commerce Maurice Stans, for ob- 
structing justice in connection with a 
$200,000 cash contribution that Vesco 
made to the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President. 

What bothers many Costa Ricans 
most is that Vesco seems to have invest- 
ed in their popular President as well as 
their economy. Diminutive (5 ft. 3 in.) 
José Figueres, 66, known affectionately 
as “Don Pepe,” is something of a nation- 
al hero. In 1948, he successfully led a 
ragtag 700-man force against Commu- 
nist revolutionaries and military reac- 
tionaries who were trying to destroy 
Costa Rica's democratic system. Don 
Pepe, who was elected to his second 
nonconsecutive presidential term in 
1970, concedes that some of his busi- 
ness investments have gone sour in re- 
cent years. He readily acknowledges 
that his San Cristobal holding company, 
which produces, among other things, 
coffee bags made of sisal, “needed an in- 
jection of cash badly. I had been look- 
ing everywhere.” Then he found Vesco. 

The American financier paid more 
than $2,000,000 for 30% of the hold- 
ing company. With the money Don 
Pepe bought new machinery that has in- 
creased the firm’s output of coffee bags 
from 2,000,000 annually to 7,000,000. 
Since Vesco moved to Costa Rica, it 
turned out, Figueres’ New York bank 
account has grown by $436,000—much 
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COSTA RICA'S “PEPE” FIGUERES 
The investor's President? 


of it transferred by a bank with which 
Vesco has had extensive dealings. 

As news of Vesco’s troubles—and 
of Don Pepe’s relationship with the 
financier—spread through San José, the 
President went on the defensive. Don 
Pepe insisted that his relationship with 
Vesco had been strictly business. As 
long as the American breaks no Costa 
Rican law, Figueres sees no reason not 
to deal with him. He also explained, on 
a national-television broadcast, that the 
money deposited in his New York bank 
account was for such projects as sup- 
port for the Costa Rican National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a bank that helps 
artisans and small industries. 

Major Issue. According to the con- 
stitution, Figueres cannot succeed him- 
self when his term ends in May. But 
members of his National Liberation 
Party worry that his relationship with 
Vesco will impair their chances in the 
national elections. Already the major is- 
sue in the campaign seems to be Vesco 
and “corruption.” Many businessmen 


up 
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acknowledge that wily Don Pepe can 
probably handle Vesco, but they fear 
that the enormous funds at the finan- 
cier's disposal could eventually over- 
whelm their nation. Asks one attorney: 
“Will Don Pepe's successor be able to 
control Vesco and his millions?” 


CHINA 


Down on the Farm with 
Marx and Mao 


Since coming to power in 1949, 
Mao Tse-tung has time and again ex- 
tolled the discipline to be learned from 
manual labor. Over the years, China has 
periodically conducted “down to the 
countryside” campaigns, in which mil- 
lions of city residents go off to work on 
farms for six months to three years or 
more. During the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, a party member's 
willingness to “integrate” himself with 
the masses by doing manual labor be- 
came a test of his ideological purity. 
Professors, government bureaucrats 
and white-collar workers all spent time, 
often punitive, in what came to be called 
“May Seventh schools,” combination 
collective farms and political-indoctri- 
nation workshops that took their name 
from Mao’s letter of May 7, 1966 to 
Lin Piao, then Minister of Defense. In 
the letter, Mao declared that “every field 
of work should be made into a great 
school for revolutionization.” TIME's 
Diplomatic Editor Jerrold Schecter re- 
cently visited a May Seventh school 
near Peking. His report: 


Slim green poplar saplings line the 
dirt road to the Hsuan Wu May Seventh 
Cadre School, 30 miles from Peking 
along the banks of the Tsao Pai River. 
Orchards of apples, pears and peaches 
are neatly marked off, surrounded by a 
fresh red brick wall. Rice shoots are be- 
ginning to sprout in well-irrigated fields, 
and the hogs are fattening. 

It seems like a typical commune, ex- 
cept that the farm hands are all from 
the city—200 schoolteachers, office 
workers and party cadres who have 
gone off to the countryside for six 
months of consciousness raising, Chi- 
nese style. The encounter groups cen- 
ter about the works of Marx and Eng- 
els, Lenin, Stalin and Chairman Mao. 
Students are indoctrinated with the pre- 
vailing government positions, for exam- 
ple, on who is or is not imperialist (the 
Russians are currently regarded as more 
imperialist than the U.S.). A kind of 
group therapy is offered in “struggle- 
criticism” and “transformation ses- 
sions,” in which specific actions by par- 
ticipants are critically examined and 
corrected. Above all, there are long 
hours of hoeing, heaving manure and 
helping in the communal kitchen. 

It is difficult to compare May Sev- 
enth schools to anything in the West 
or, for that matter, in other Communist 
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countries. Even the late Edgar Snow 
(The Long Revolution) found an Alice 
in Wonderland quality about the 
schools, calling them “reform schools 
for reformers.” With memories of the 
Cultural Revolution fading fast, the 
schools have become institutionalized. 
No longer does a suspect cadre get sent 
to one for an indeterminate stay to learn 
to serve the people. The tensions, as well 
as the physical abuses that Mao him- 
self lamented, have also ebbed. Today, 
May Seventh schools combine aspects 
of a Marxist religious retreat and a vol- 
untary labor camp. 

Some party cadres come to the 
school because it has been suggested in 
their group sessions at home that they 
can do with a little ideological honing. 
Others apply simply because they want 
to. “I think my Marxist-Leninist level 
is quite low,” explains Chao Kuei-wu, 
46. “1 need more practice in the fields 
to do more labor.” Chao, who is mar- 
ried and has four children, receives his 
regular $35-a-month salary as the man- 
ager of a Peking canteen while attend- 
ing the May Seventh school. He goes 
home once a month for four days to 
visit his family. 

Small Bed. Life at the school is 
spartan. Ordinarily five cadres share a 
small concrete-floored room. Each per- 
son has a small bed and a towel, which 
hangs from a clothesline stretched 
across the ceiling. The only decorations 
are the regulations and daily schedule 
pasted to the wall. There is a bookcase 
made from wooden boxes filled with 
Marx, Lenin and the collected works 
of Mao. A small table in the middle of 
the room serves as the study center. 

Students awaken at 6 a.m. and do 
their laundry and personal chores be- 
fore sitting down to a breakfast of 
steamed bread, porridge and tea. De- 
pending on weather and seasonal con- 
ditions, their days are about evenly di- 
vided between study sessions, field work 
and paramilitary drills. After supper 
there are group activities such as sing- 
ing, dancing and cultural programs. 
Lights are out at 10 p.m. Men and wom- 
en live separately. Asked if sex was ever 
a problem, one cadre laughed and said: 
“| haven't heard of such a thing.” 

All mistakes and shortcomings in 
class consciousness are attributed to a 
lack of thorough study of Chairman 
Mao’s directives. Persuasion is the key- 
note—persuasion and reiteration. For 
two weeks of the six-month course, the 
cadres are sent off to live with peasant 
families, where they learn other farm- 
ing techniques and gain an appreciation 
of how poorer classes of Chinese have 
coped with their problems, 

But in the main, therapy and self- 
knowledge come from physical labor. 
Chao says that he is bone-tired after a 
day weeding or planting rice, but he has 
found a new meaning to work. Adds 
Wang Tien-san, 44, head of the school’s 
revolutionary committee: “By doing 
physical labor, we maintain the true 
feeling of the laboring people.” 
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AFRICA 


Decade of Disunity 


The Organization of African Unity 
was founded in lofty (altitude 8,000 ft.) 
Addis Ababa in 1963 in a mood of high 
post-independence euphoria. Ethiopia's 
Emperor Haile Selassie described the 
O.A.U. as “a single African organiza- 
tion through which Africa's single voice 
may be heard, within which Africa's 
problems may be studied and resolved.” 

Last week in Addis Ababa, repre- 
sentatives of O.A.U.’s 41 member states 
held their tenth anniversary summit 
meeting. Only 23 of the 41 heads of 
state appeared—a disappointing turn- 
out in light of earlier predictions that 
at least 35 would show. The city itself 
was spruced up as never before: flags 
snapped from street lamps, portraits of 
heads of state were posted in public 
squares, intricate displays of colored 
lights sparkled nearly everywhere. 
Unfortunately, the bright welcoming 
facade presented by Ethiopia's imperial 
host did little to disguise O.A.U.'s per- 
sistent problems, which are remarkably 
similar to those of other international 
organizations. 

Considering the continent's poten- 
tially divisive factors—thousands of 
tribes to which most Africans owe their 
first allegiance, lack of a common lan- 
guage or religion, the wild variety of 
governmental patterns that developed 
after liberation from colonial status 
—the mere fact that the O.A.U. has re- 
mained in existence for ten years is a 
tribute to African tenacity. Dedicated 
to unity, the organization has insisted 
on consensus. Given the size of its mem- 
bership, this rule hurts its effectiveness 

As the summit got under way, agree- 
ment was easily reached on such non- 
sensitive issues as the annual denunci- 
ation of white racist regimes, the right 
of all members to extend their claim 
over territorial waters to twelve miles, 





UGANDA'S AMIN SALUTES AS HAILE SELASSIE WELCOMES HIM TO O.A.U. MEETING 


and a unified approach to trade talks 
with the expanded Common Market. 

On the really tough issues, howev- 
er, unanimity rapidly dissolved. Poten- 
tially the most divisive was a demand 
by Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi for an 
all-out condemnation of Israel, and a 
break in relations by every O.A.U. state. 
Ethiopia and 26 Black African coun- 
tries maintain diplomatic ties with Is- 
rael; Libya, the O.A.U.’s five other Arab 
members and seven Black African na- 
tions are violently anti-Israeli. Gaddafi 
has been campaigning recently to have 
O.A.U. headquarters shifted to Cairo 
from Addis Ababa, which he maintains 
“is the capital of Zionism in Africa.” 
The plan was referred to a study com- 
mittee—a typical maneuver—and this 
year’s protest against Israel's aggression 
was toughened only slightly. Uganda's 
General Idi Amin failed to win any 
quicker resolution of his complaints 
that Tanzania was encouraging his foe, 
ex-President Milton Obote to overthrow 
him. 

Barren Area. Ethiopia was also di- 
rectly involved in a second wrangle in- 
volving neighboring Somalia's claim to 
the border province of Ogaden—a bar- 
ren, sandy area populated mainly by no- 
madic Somalis. The area's value has in- 
creased considerably since the discov- 
ery of natural gas there. There is 
evidence of oil deposits as well. Even- 
tually, after hearing statements by both 
sides, the O.A.U. agreed to shunt the 
issue off to an ecight-nation “good-of- 
fices” committee, for a report next year 

Thus, as usual, no important issues 
were resolved. Nigeria’s Yakubu Gow- 
on, the conference chairman, summed 
the situation up in his closing speech: 
“We have concluded our differences in 
a matter that baffles advocates of con- 
ventional diplomacy.” Far from being 
“concluded,” those differences remain 
perfectly real, papered over though they 
may be. That seems to be the O.A.U. 
way: consensus without clout. 
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When you sell yourselfona 
GE major appliance, you don’t 
sell yourself short on service. 


























4a A service truck like a door-to-door warehouse. 

GE Service is a network of over 100 Factory Service 
Centers and 8,000 franchised servicers. GE factory 
service vans carry more than 1,100 parts. So nine times 
out of ten, they'll have the part you need. 


Now we can find the trouble in your refrigerator in 
minutes without messing up your kitchen. In the old 


days, you'd have ice cream in the sink and parts all over 
the kitchen. Now, most of our no-frost models have 
Rapid Electrical Diagnosis. A system that starts 

with a computer 
check of all elec- 
trical circuits at 
our factory. It lets 
our factory tech- 
nician check out 
the main elec- 
trical components 
in about six 
minutes. 


Service by appointment. 
The last thing you f 
need is to wait all 
day for a service- 
man. With factory 
service we make an 
appointment. 
Morning or afternoon, 
when youre sure to 

be home. 






Now it’s easier to pay for 
GE factory service. A|| 
you need is Master 
Charge or BankAmericard 
if you don't have cash around the 
house or your checking account is low. 


GE Customer Care...Service Everywhere: 
General Electric's pledge that wherever 
you are or go in the U.S.A., you'll find a 
B qualified GE serviceman nearby. 
al Should you ever need him. 
why GE is America’s*1 major 
appliance value. 
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Wet grass and gray skies failed to 
keep 70,000 of her ecstatic home-town 
fans from Manhattan's Central Park 
when the reclusive Queen of Rock gave 
one of her rare concerts, and a free one 
at that. Her face scrubbed shiny and 
her hair short and curly, Carole King, 
30, wore blue jeans like most of her au- 
dience and sang old favorites from Tap- 
estry, the best-selling LP in rock his- 
tory, as well as her new song Fantasy: 
“Our reality will be as good as never- 
never land.” 

. 

“Publish and be damned!” the Duke 
of Wellington scrawled across the let- 
ter of Harriette Wilson, a Mayfair call 
girl who threatened to blackmail him 
with her intimate memoirs, She pub- 
lished (in 1825) and he became Prime 
Minister (in 1828), recalls H. Mont- 
gomery Hyde, a former M.P. who stu- 
diously attempts in the Observer to 
place the current Lord Lambton-Lord 
Jellicoe sex scandals in historical per- 
spective. Lloyd George was one of Brit- 
ain’s most notorious amorous Prime 
Ministers. But he was a man of stern 
principle, to wit: “Love is all right if 
you lose no time.” 

: ” 

As she has so often proclaimed, Jac- 
queline Onassis values her privacy. But 
she did let Vogue take a photographic 
peck at Caroline’s and John Kennedy Jr.’s 
“children-and-study room,” the remod- 
eled library of her Fifth Avenue Man- 
hattan apartment. On the study table 
were some of Jackie’s treasures: some 
black coral she found while diving near 
Yucatan, a mushroom on a twig from 
Angkor Wat, two bronze Egyptian cats 
and, perhaps revealingly, a string of 
blue Greek worry beads. 
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It is not unusual these days for 
priests and nuns to get married, but to 
get married three times? That was the 
case with the Rev. Philip Berrigan, 49, 
and Sister Elizabeth McAlister, 33. They 
first wed one another “in trust and grat- 
itude” in the spring of 1969. They were 
married again in January 1972 by “for- 
malizing” their vows in a Danbury, 
Conn., prison cell. When TIME report- 
ed last week that they were about to be 
wed, Berrigan wasted no time denying 
the story as “absurd and untrue” on the 
ground that they were already married. 
Nonetheless, two days after his denial, 
the couple were legally wed in Mont- 
clair, N.J., by the Rev. Paul Mayer, an 
ex-monk who is also married. 





All the best contempo- 
rary painters are Spanish 
Joan Miré, Salvador Dali, 
the late Pablo Picasso and 
the late Juan Gris. Of these, 
the greatest is Dali. At least 
those are his opinions, de- 
livered during a speech en- 
titled “Velasquez and I” at 
the Prado. Madrid’s alta so- 
ciedad was on hand—but 
museum authorities were 
not—for the vernissage of 
the only contemporary 
painting in the famous gal- 
lery: Dali’s portrait of a 
lady riding a horse as in a 
surrealist dream. His sub- 
ject: Franco’s granddaugh- 
ter Carmencita, Princess Alfonso de 
Borb6én 
. 

Before his expeditions to Iceland 
and Paris, Henry Kissinger tarried in 
Manhattan long enough to celebrate his 
50th birthday. TV's Barbara Walters 
toasted his contribution to Women’s 
Lib. He has, she said, “made careers for 
countless women.” Peter Peterson, for- 
mer Secretary of Commerce, claimed 
that he had seen Henry cross 1973 A.D. 
off an official document and write 50 
A.K. Peterson's remark, replied Kissin- 
ger, “illustrated the closeness and 
warmth that has characterized the 
White House.” 

s 

The new Broadway hit The Chang- 
ing Room has an all-male cast and a 
sporting theme. The Women is quintes- 
sentially female and not sporting at all. 
When the two troupes faced each other 
on a sunny baseball diamond in Central 
Park, the women won 85-3. Somehow 
the men could not get to first base with 
the likes of Alexis Smith and Myrna Loy. 
The Changing Room captain, Tony 
Winner John Lithgow, seemed to be ata 
loss for words: “The women were very 
fast and above all swift.” 


“THE WOMEN” SOCK AN 85-3 WIN TO THE MEN OF “THE CHANGING ROOM” 











The vacation it saves 
may be your own. 


Free vacation planning guide with anything you buy 
at participating Burger King Restaurants. 





NATIONAL PARKS AND ——— 
WHERE TOFINDTHEM 

Where they are... how to get 

free help planning a trip to one 
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TAKING ROVER ALONG ——— 
What to do with, toand for your 
dog when you go camping 





FISHING HOT SPOTS ——_ 


What's biting, where and when, 
license fees state by state 
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MAKING THE BEST OF 


—~ BAD WEATHER 


Or what do you do on a rainy 
day in the Rockies? 





WHAT TO PACK AND 
HOW TO PACK IT 

What kind of gear should you 
take along? Should you rent a 
camper or trailer? 





BOATING SAFETY TIPS 


How to insure smooth sailing 
and keepcool in hot water. 


Eight big pages! Over twenty informative articles by 


the editors of Outdoor Life! Outdoor vacations are 
in...and this vacation planning guide will help you get 


the most out of yours! 


Page after page of tips on everything from 
pitchingatent to picking a National Park to visit 
Fishing advice and fishing hot spots...camping 
check lists...how to stay happy and dry if 
(heaven forbid!) it rains. What totake and how to 


pack it...everything you need to turn an outdoor 
vacation into a great success! It's all here in the 
Burger King Outdoor Vacation Planner. Come in 
and pick up your copy today...at any participat- 
ing Burger King Restaurant 
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60 seconds, $24.95, 
like cameras 


The magic in Polaroid’s Square Shooter 2 
Land camera only begins with the picture in 
a minute. In this camera you will also find 
sophisticated equipment you might expect in 
models costing almost twice as much. 

Electric eye and electronic shutter. The 
eye automatically reads the light and sets the 
shutter for correct exposures (even for flash) 

Other cameras at this price use a simple 
mechanical shutter. Our electronic shutter 
has a range from 2 second to 1/500th. It’s 
automatic. No figuring necessary. 





Electronic shutter sets exposures automatically 








Electric eye reads the light automatically 






SQUARE 
SHOOTER 


ss 


POLAROIO 


*Suggested list price. 
**Comparison based on suggested list T88/T108 film 











Polaroid® 


And equipped 
costing 520 more. 


Built-in flash for inexpensive flashcubes. 
After every shot, the flashcube rotates to the 
next position. When it is used up it stops at an 
angle to tell you so. (And this camera reads 
the light of the flash and adjusts the exposure 
for you, automatically. ) 





Viewfinder. Shoot when the face is in the red square 
Ingenious face-in-square viewfinder. An- 
other Polaroid invention: just look through 
the viewfinder and fit the little square to the 
subject’s face. It gives you the best distance 
for most shots, the best distance for flash. 


Mm 
OO. ©o And Polaroid’s inexpensive square film. 


eens ais ssid ies M Strictly color. You can save up to 25%** on 
pecial 5-element lens. Most cameras at avery shot over our rectangular color film. 


this price have nscthened sommes “fixed focus” In fact, you can save almost enough on 
lens. Ours is a true focusing lens, from 3% every 8 ahacsbn ty pay for 2 more. “ 
feet to infinity. Our Square Shooter 2. Beautiful 60-sec- 
ond color shots from one of the most sophis- 
ticated cameras you can find for under $50. 
Only $24.95. 
Is there any other way to take pictures? 








Built-in flash for 4-shot flashcubes 


Polaroid’s Square Shooter 2. 


Details on camera comparison available upon request from Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 





SEAGRAM'S CROWN ROYAL. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 
80 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., MY., MY. 








Life and Death at Indy 


At one point in last week's disas- 
trous Indianapolis 500, one of the thou- 
sands of sodden revelers camped out in 
the axle-deep infield mud aptly summed 
up the utter madness of it all. Asked 
what he thought of the world’s largest, 
richest and costliest racing event, he 
said: “What race?” 

Good question. One rationale for 
the Indy has been that it encourages in- 
novations in auto design, especially in 
safety devices. It is also supposed to be 
a stellar sporting event, a contest of skill. 
Neither is true. Rather, the Indy has be- 
come a vast ritual of the auto culture, 
with violence and increasing speed goals 
as the icons. Some 300,000 spectators 
show up, many of them having tray- 
eled long distances for the chance to 
wheel their cars and campers into the in- 
field, break out the barbecues and beer 
coolers, and join a kind of high-octane 
happening. Others pay up to $40 a tick- 
et knowing that they will watch more 
of an attrition process than a race, that 
most drivers will never finish the 200 
laps, that crackups are virtually certain 
to occur. The prospect of flaming crash- 
es and shattered bodies and the knowl- 
edge that fans are also exposed to risk 
seem to be part of the allure. 

Bad Omens. The only sure Indy 
winners are the crowd's feeders and 
keepers. Indianapolis turns into a com- 
mercial carnival for the race. This year 
local businessmen successfully lobbied 
to have the race date moved from Sat- 
urday to Monday of the Memorial Day 
weekend so that they would have two 
more days of heavy profit. Motel own- 
ers charged $150 and up for a mini- 
mum three-day stay. Cab drivers were 
getting $12 for rides to the Speedway 
that normally cost $2.25. Service sta- 
tions began charging for the use of lav- 
atories that are normally free. 

This year the omens were bad even 
before the race began. Driver Art Pol- 
lard was killed on May 12 during the 
elimination trials. On race day, a threat- 
ening sky did not reduce the throng that 
turned out to see wonders like Linda 
Vaughn, a busty blonde in gold lamé, 
parade on behalf of a transmission man- 
ufacturer. The racing cars were bill- 
boards on wheels, plastered with ads for 
everything from beer to motor homes. 

Custom calls for the 33 cars to line 
up three abreast in eleven rows, circle 
the track and then gradually quicken 
the pace for a nice orderly start. But 
once the winged, turbo-charged mon- 
sters come roaring down the final 
straightaway at 150 m.p.h., each trying 
to jump lanes or sneak ahead, the re- 
sult is more like a motorized stampede. 

As in recent years, the scramble at 
the start caused another devastating ac- 
cident. Moments after the starting flag 
dropped, David (“Salt”) Walther got 
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caught in a squeeze midway in the 
pack and veered so sharply that his 
car went sailing into a wire-mesh fence 
in front of the stands, cartwheeled down 
the track and exploded in a flaming 
shower of debris. Three other drivers 
and a dozen spectators were injured. 
Walther was taken to the hospital in 
critical condition, with a broken wrist 
and burns over 40% of his body. The 
race, halted after the accident, was then 











































SAVAGE’S CAR EXPLODING AS IT SMASHES INTO WALL 
A ritual with violence and speed as icons. 


postponed when it again began to rain. 

The next day was more of the same 
—more delays, more downpours, anoth- 
er frustrating postponement. Fans me- 
andered about in the mud, bored and, 
in some cases, broke. The drivers passed 
the time tossing Frisbees in Gasoline 
Alley, starting impromptu soccer games 
and playing gin rummy. 

Inevitably, talk among the drivers 
turned to the one problem that concerns 
all Indy competitors and the future of 
the race itself: safety. In pursuit of the 
richest purse in racing, the syndicates 
that build the $33,000 space-age rac- 
ing machines have reached a point 
where many drivers think they are sac- 
rificing safety to attain speeds of 200 
m.p.h. and more. Britain's David Hobbs 
described driving on the ancient, wind- 
swept Indy track as “the art of low-level 
aviation.” AJ. Foyt, three-time Indy 
winner, does not share the peculiar 
machismo that causes some drivers to 
resist safety changes. “The speed in big- 
time racing today,” Foyt says, “is so fast 
it scares me.” 

The third and final attempt to run 
the race was as tragic as it was tawdry 
By Wednesday the Speedway grounds 
were a littered, swampy mess. The race 


itself seemed almost anticlimactic. 
Then, on the 58th lap, Driver Swede 
Savage's car skidded out of control at 
170 m.p.h., ricocheted off two walls and 
burst into flames. Jumping out of one 
of the pits to see what had happened, 
Mechanic Armondo Teran, 22, was 
struck by a rescue truck speeding the 
wrong way up the pit road. Savage was 
listed in critical condition with splin- 
tered legs and extensive burns. Teran 
died, the 58th fatality in the 57 years 
of the Indy. 

The race resumed after a 75-min- 
ute delay, but finally and mercifully, 
with night and another downpour de- 
scending, the action was halted after 
133 of the scheduled 200 laps. Gordon 
Johncock, whose Eagle-Offenhauser 
was one of only eleven cars still run- 
ning, was declared the winner and given 
a check for $236,022. The traditional 
victory banquet was canceled—one of 
the few smart moves of the entire event 

The wisest action of all came at 
week’s end, when several drivers threat- 
ened not to return next year unless the 
track is improved and changes made in 
the safety code. If reforms are made, 
fans will have to settle for a contest of 
skill rather than a blood spectacle. 
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The four-day weekend. With your 
family. Relaxing. 

Or the three-day weekend. Or just 
Saturdays and Sundays off. And two 
weeks’ (or more) vacation with pay. 
And sick leave and retirement benefits. 





Are corporate profits excessive? 
Not according to the facts. 





They all come from the same source. 
The free enterprise profit system. 

Lately there have been some who 
argue that corporate profits are bloated, 


This is one of the best things 
made in America. 



















unjustified—even immoral. 

Not so. After-tax corporate profits 
average four cents on every gross sales 
dollar, not 28 cents as the general 
public is reported to believe today. 





Profits make possible leisure time 
...and cancer research. 





Profits make possible leisure time, 
art, sports, welfare payments, low- 
cost government housing, foreign 
aid, the fight against cancer. 

Profits allow business to accumulate 





surplus monies in good times so it 
can get through bad times, with a mini- 
mum of layoffs and other economy 
moves. 

Profits let people start new business- 
es and, in the process, create new jobs. 


80 million Americans owe their in- 
dependence to the profit system. 


Profits give working Americans more 
options to do something other than 
work. If business couldn’t earn profits, 
we'd all have to work much longer 











and harder just to meet the everyday 
demands of living. 

Not to mention doing without those 
long weekends, sick leave and retire- 
ment benefits. 

It’s as simple as that. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 











GIORGIO LOTT! 
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MARBLE STATUE CORRODED BY FUMES 





Venice Preserved 


Venice—the magical city that Ital- 
ians call “most serene’’—has long been 
in deep trouble (TIME, Oct. 10). Pol- 
lution clouds the water in its intricate 
network of 160 canals. Its marvelous, 
airy buildings are crumbling. Worst of 
all, the entire city is gradually sinking 
into the Adriatic Sea. Can Venice be 
saved? For 27 months, the Italian Par- 
liament debated, squabbled and com- 
promised. But now, finally, it has taken 
firm action, passing a law that states: 
“The safeguarding of Venice and of its 
lagoon is declared to be a problem of 
pre-eminent national interest.” 

What held up the legislation for so 
long is the complexities rising from the 
fact that Venice is not one but three dif- 
ferent cities. There is the historic town 
built on 118 alluvial islands in a lagoon, 
plus two other communities on the 
mainland: the bleak, modern residential 
suburb of Mestre, which the daily Cor- 
riere della Sera calls a “delirium of con- 
crete,” and the huge, fume-filled indus- 
trial port of Marghera. Any action to 
help Venice often turns out to harm her 
ugly sisters. For example, Venice is 
sinking in part because the pumping of 
fresh water from artesian wells in Mes- 
tre and Marghera depletes the under- 
ground “cushion” of water on which 
Venice floats. If the pumping is stopped 
to save Venice, Mestre and Marghera 
will go thirsty 

To deal with this kind of dilemma, 
the lawmakers have ordered that the 
area’s new regional government draw 
up a comprehensive plan of needed ac- 
tion. But the law goes further than that 
For the first time, the Parliament has 
acted to provide the essential ingredient 
for rescuing Venice—$5 10 million over 
the next five years. Some of the funds 
will go for new aqueducts to bring fresh 
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SCHOOLBOYS WEAR GAS MASKS TO PROTECT THEMSELVES AGAINST POLLUTION 


water from inland rivers to the cities. 
After the aqueducts are built, the un- 
derground pumping will stop. 

Even more significant, $158 million 
of the funds have been designated for 
preserving Venice's lagoon and its sur- 
rounding marshland. These mud flats 
act as giant sponges which soak up high 
tide waters that flood the sinking city 
with deplorable frequency. In 1971, for 
instance, Venice's streets were inundat- 
ed about 200 times. 

Trouble is, Marghera is partly built 
on the mud flats, and the city earmarked 
another 10,000 acres of adjacent marsh- 
lands for new factories. By banning any 
further municipal intrusion into the 
marshes—including proposed landfill 
projects in Mestre—the new law will se- 
verely limit the growth of both cities. In- 
deed, Marghera’s importance is bound 
to wane—probably with adverse eco- 
nomic effect on Venice. “If you take 
away the industrial sector,” warns Crit- 
ic Vladimiro Dorigo, “it means killing 
the whole place.” 

There is a possible compromise 
Manmade locks might be built to con- 
trol the dangerous high tides. Stretching 
across the three natural openings be- 
tween Venice's lagoon and the Adriat- 
ic, the locks would open to let ships 
reach Marghera and would close to pre- 
vent Venice from being swamped in 
tidal water. That would allow further 
building on the mud flats—if the state 
decides to spend some $80 million on 
the locks. 

Less controversial is the law's goal 
of cleaning up Venice. One source of 
pollution is the Venetians’ time-hon- 
ored habit of dumping their sewage into 
the canals and depending on the tides 
to flush the city clean. To stop the filth 
at its source, Venice will now build its 
first sewage system. In addition the law 
provides funds to help homeowners 





convert their oil heating systems 
—which now belch sulfur oxides into 
the air—to nonpolluting methane gas. 
The switch is necessary because the sul- 
furous fumes mix with the salty air and 
rot Venice’s marble balconies and stat- 
ues, causing the stone to crumble like 
Gorgonzola cheese. 

Another $153 million has been set 
aside for restoration of the city’s hous- 
es and monuments. Up to now, most 
preservation has been done by private 
organizations, many of them interna- 
tional. The British have refurbished the 
magnificent church of the Madonna 
dell’Orto; the French fixed up the 
church of Santa Maria della Salute; the 
Americans, the facade of the Ca d'Oro. 
Still, the job is far from finished; about 
another 200 palazzi, churches and 
buildings remain to be rescued. That 
badly needed work will soon start, when 
Italy at last moves to save one of man’s 
unique and exquisite creations. “La Se- 
renissima,” editorializes the daily J/ 
Messaggero, “should rise again.” 


The Tallest Skyscraper 


In 1885, Chicago became the proud 
possessor of the world’s first true sky- 
scraper, the nine-story, steel-framed 
Home Insurance Co. building. Within 
a decade, however, New York City cap- 
tured the tallest skyscraper lead—and 
held it. The champion until last month 
was Manhattan's 1,350-ft.-high, twin- 
towered World Trade Center, which 
tops the Empire State Building by 100 
ft. But now, after a lapse of about 80 
years, Chicago again boasts the tallest 
tower: the $150 million Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. building, which soars 1,450 ft, 
above the city. 

Sears executives offer a simple ex- 
planation for their record-breaking new 
building. Says the company’s recently 
retired chairman, Gordon Metcalf: “Be- 
ing the largest retailer in the world, we 
thought we should have the largest 
headquarters in the world.” But the gen- 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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When you're selling a 16x16 football suite 
for $50,000, you'd better make sure it's 
comfortable. 

That's why all 178 sites at Texas Stadium 
are air conditioned with Trane equipment. 
An unusual assignment? Certainly. But 
Trane thrives on them. 

We've gone to work 76 stories up and 
in gold mines two miles down. In Tokyo's 
transportation center, and a Mexican bus 
system. 

In a mushroom factory. At the Cannes 
Film Festival, and many more. 

Wherever the challenges are great, Trane 
is creating environments for people, processes 
and perishables. 

And now the Trane Comfort Corps, a 
nationwide organization of independent com- 
panies, brings air conditioning home to you. 

They bring equipment built with the same 
care that made Trane a leader on the world’s 
toughest air conditioning 
jobs. And install it with 
all the care in the world. 

So whatever your 

e = @ @ air conditioning need 

(skyscrapers, shops, fac- 

tories, mass transit or home), let Trane help 
you create a better environment. 

Look for Trane in the Yellow Pages under 
Air Conditioning Equipment and Systems. The 
Trane Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601. 
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AIR CONDITIOMNG 



























Built to be seen. Not heard. 


Take a good look at the new Satellite Sebring-Plus. 






We've restyled it to give it a look we think a lot of And things like floor silencers and roof pads 
people are going to like to keep the street noises outside the car. 
But that's only the beginning. Here’s the inside story. It all means that the Sebring-Plus will be a quieter 
car than ever before. “Super-Quiet” we call it. 
You know all those irritating little < = 
noises your car makes when you drive . — i If Satellite sounds like your kind of 
down the highway? Like windwhistle. | j Peer, A a - 2 car, stop at your Chrysler-Plymouth 
Tire noise. Traffic sounds. \a oy = ee 4) dealer's. Take a good look at our new 
AGS > b= et Satellite 
Well, we've built a car to quiet those SS ee Ce ie ” 
noises. This transparent car has colored ae”) oc Gi 3 Drive it, listen to the quiet, experience 
areas showing where we placed sound ) en ‘ the new ride and the way it handles. 
silencers in the new Sebring-Plus. We've Li Then decide. We don't think there’s a 
added special door and window seals, 6 = better choice in a mid-size car 
for example. we. 


Mid-size Plymouth Satellite 


Extra care in engineering .. .it makes a difference. Plymouth 


ENVIRONMENT 


esis of the Sears Tower is more com- 
plicated than that. When the company 
decided to leave its sprawling old head- 
quarters on Chicago's deteriorating 
West Side, height was the furthest thing 
from the executives’ minds. They had 
bought a two-block plot on the western 
edge of Chicago’s Loop and approached 
the problem of building the headquar- 
ters in exactly the same way as they 
planned any of Sears’ stores throughout 
the world—from the inside out. 

The company began by studying its 
space needs, down to the number of 
desks for personnel. Then it projected 
its office requirements to the year 2003. 
Next, Sears hired the New York design 


uri 


arettes. Each represents, in effect, a sep- 
arate, square building, 75 ft. by 75 ft.; 
joined together, the nine square “tubes” 
form the basic structure of the Sears 
Tower. By combining all nine tubes 
—each of which is inherently a strong, 
rigid shape—the building needs less 
structural steel than a conventional tow- 
er. The saving: about $10 million in 
steel costs. 

More important, this arrangement 
is tailor-made to Sears’ office require- 
ments. The company wanted huge 
rooms to house its current departments 
and employees, plus floors that could 
be rented until the fast-growing com- 
pany expanded into them. Most rent- 
ers, however, do not need 
vast interior spaces; they 
want windowed offices 
around a compact central 
area. To get both kinds of 
floor layout, the architects 
terminated two of the tubes 
at the 50th floor level, two 
more at the 66th floor, and 
another two at the 89th floor 








AWA) Fo trod 
down the Seer 


home? Call your 
local Roto-Rooter Company for prompt, efficient, 


Drainage trouble in your 
—thus creating much small- 
er, and more rentable spaces 
on the higher stories. Sears it- 


economical service. They are specialists in 
cleaning clogged sewers or stopped-up drains 
in the bathroom, kitchen, basement or laundry. 


— 
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BIRD'S-EYE & CUTAWAY VIEWS OF SEARS TOWER 
Designed from the inside out. 


firm of Environetics to recheck the pro- 
jections, draw floor plans, and figure out 
where every department should be lo- 
cated in relation to every other depart- 
ment. The result was a drawing that En- 
vironetics President Larry Lerner calls 
“a building profile’—a jagged shape 
that looks like a child’s random con- 
struction with wooden blocks of vary- 
ing sizes. When this interior scheme was 
shown to the building's architect, Bruce 
Graham of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, he gasped: “How do you expect me 
to design around that?” 

But S.O.M. soon had an ingenious 
solution. Graham's engineer-partner, 
Fazlur Khan, illustrates the concept by 
grasping a bundle of nine upright cig- 
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self will occupy the lower 50 
floors of the tower—where 
the nine square tubes are 
clustered to form about 60% 
of the building's volume. 

The tower in many ways 
will be comparable to a small 
city. Its electrical system 
could serve all of Rockford, 
Ill. (pop. 147,000), and its air- 
conditioning complex could 
cool 6,000 houses. The struc- 
ture contains enough con- 
crete to pave over 78 foot- 
ball fields; it has 80 miles of 
elevator cables. 

S.0.M. designers have 
also learned from the bad ex- 
periences of other supersky- 
scraper builders. For exam- 
ple, to prevent elevators from 
automatically rising to floors 
where a fire has broken out 
(because the elevator buttons 
are designed to respond to 
heat—from passengers’ fin- 
gertips), operators in the 
building’s security control 
center can override the automatic sys- 
tem, sending cars to other floors. 

The Sears Tower has already come 
under attack from critics who argue that 
it will add to the congestion of Chica- 
go’s Loop. It has also been criticized 
on aesthetic grounds, and is certainly a 
far cry from the conventional, slick, 
sheer-walled slab. But S.O.M. was real- 
ly following the old dictum of Louis Sul- 
livan, one of Chicago's pioneers in sky- 
scraper architecture, that form must 
follow function. By such a standard, the 
tower has an honesty of design that most 
urban buildings lack. Indeed, the tall- 
est building in the world is perhaps a 
forerunner of skyscrapers with a new 
kind of spare, utilitarian beauty 
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LUMISCOPE 


ILLUMINATED 30x MICROSCOPE SYSTEM 


Your first look through LUMISCOPE will 
evoke a gasp of surprise and disbelief! Here, 
in a brilliantly illuminated field you will dis- 
cover the mini-structure of inanimate and liv- 
ing things. You needn't restrict yourself to 
static observations. Have you ever watched 
life within a drop of water? Or the subtle color 
changes as electricity courses through a re- 
sistance wire? These and other fascinating 
sights can be visible to you with LUMISCOPE. 
The System consists of the Microscope, light 
attachment (may be used separately as a 
flashlight), stand and batteries- in fitted case. 















Send me: (J Standard LUMISCOPE $14.95 
Measuring L SCOPE(3mm reticle)$19.95 
enclose this amount (plus $1 for post. & ins.) 
Calif. residents add 5%. Refund in 2 weeks if 
not delighted. 
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322 T0611 haverhills “a 






Equality in Hawaii 


“Education, of course, is not among 
the rights afforded explicit protection 
under our federal Constitution.” With 
those chilly words by Justice Lewis F 
Powell, a 5-to-4 majority of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court last March struck down a 


Texas lawsuit that aimed at greater 
equality of spending in education. Al- 
though it may be unjust for wealthy 
school districts to have more money to 
spend on education, the court said, these 
inequities in local taxes* should be 
solved by the states and local commu- 
nities themselves. Since then, a number 
of them have been trying to do just that. 


FRANK SALMOIRAGH! 


ENGLISH CLASS AT PALOLO SCHOOL 
Asad similarity. 





State legislatures in Kansas, North 
Dakota and Utah have already ap- 
proved increases in the state share of 
school funding (example: up from 28% 
to 49% in Kansas); those in Florida and 
Illinois are expected to take similar ac- 
tion later this year. Meanwhile, the bat- 
tle is continuing in the courts, for de- 
spite the Supreme Court's ruling, a 
number of state constitutions require 
equality of educational opportunity. In 
New Jersey, the state supreme court 
used those grounds to throw out the 
school funding system based on widely 
varying local property taxes. 

Led by the Lawyers Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law, attorneys and 
school finance experts are pursuing a 
common strategy for court suits now 


*In the Baldwin Park section of Los Angeles, for 
example, citizens pay $5.66 per $100 of assessed 
real estate to raise only $715 per student; in 
wealthy Beverly Hills, $3.20 raises $1,541. In in- 
dustrial Bridgeport, Conn., a tax rate of $12.10 
produces only $620 per pupil while the rich sub- 
urb of Greenwich gets $1,000 on a rate of $7.50. 
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pending in about 30 states. Says Ste- 
phen Browning, a member of the com- 
mittee: “We're going to have to prove 
conclusively in each state that unequal 
resources create unequal educational 
opportunities, which in turn lead to un- 
equal achievement by the students.” 

Such a connection may prove dif- 
ficult to demonstrate. A number of ex- 
perts—including Sociologists James S 
Coleman of Johns Hopkins and Chris- 
topher S. Jencks of Harvard—argue 
that more spending does little to im- 
prove a child's achievement in school, 
and that the school itself is less impor- 
tant in his development than the home 

The only state in the Union that has 
no autonomous local districts—and thus 
treats all pupils the same—is Hawaii 
Money for education is raised princi- 
pally through income and excise taxes 
and portioned out at roughly $930 per 
student. The schools’ physical facilities 
are of equal quality, they have about 
the same pupil-teacher ratio (26 to 1) 
and even the same menus at the cafe- 
terias. Slightly more money is spent in 
low-income areas because of federal 
programs intended to help the poor. 

Pidgin English. Nonetheless, this 
utopia of equality produces results that 
are similar to those on the mainland. 
Honolulu’s Kahala Elementary School 
and Palolo Elementary School, for in- 
stance, have similar buildings (concrete 
blocks, carpeted floors), employ similar- 
ly skilled teachers, and use the same cur- 
riculum. Yet on uniform tests, the chil- 
dren in Kahala score roughly twice as 
high as Palolo’s students. 

School administrators blame the 
differences mostly on the students’ fam- 
ily backgrounds. Kahala is situated in 
a high-income neighborhood where the 
homes sell for close to $100,000. Its stu- 
dent body is predominantly white and 
middle class. Palolo is near a public 
housing project, and almost 40% of the 
students come from welfare families 
The Palolo youngsters are primarily of 
Oriental or Polynesian background, and 
many hear only pidgin English at home 
Fighting is commonplace at Palolo, and 
the truancy rate is high. Outside of Hon- 
olulu, the discrepancies grow even 
wider. On the northeast coast of Oahu, 
for instance, the farm youngsters’ scores 
on some standard tests were about 50% 
lower than even those at Palolo. 

Remedial programs have not im- 
proved matters. Says Don Enoki, proj- 
ect coordinator for the federally fund- 
ed Follow Through Program: “The 
students seem to be holding their own 
with other schools in low-income areas, 
but they are not making significant 
gains on the affluent schools.” Adds 
Honolulu Superintendent Albert Miya- 
sato: “Federal money doesn’t seem to 
have had much effect. But we rational- 
ize that by saying that if we didn’t have 
the programs we would probably lose 









more children than we do now.” 

Although equal school financing 
does not solve all problems, Hawaii of- 
ficials nonetheless believe their system 
is better than the haphazard disparities 
on the mainland. Superintendent Miya- 
sato, who once supervised teacher train- 
ing at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, recalls that “some of the schools 
I visited were so different I couldn't be- 
lieve I was in the same state. Here, there 
is at least a semblance of similarity. Uni- 
ty of purpose is the big thing.” 


Kudos: Round 2 


Arrayed in their red-white-and-blue 
caps and gowns, the 117 graduating stu- 
dents of Eisenhower College in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., were waiting politely for in- 
spiring words from their main speaker, 
World Magazine Editor Norman Cous- 
ins. Cousins, however, was nowhere to 
be found, so Trustee Chairman and ex- 
NATO Commander General Lauris Nor- 
stad announced that he himself would 
read a homily delivered by Eisenhower 
back in 1950. As for Cousins, he had 
confused his dates and gone out golf- 
ing. “I have been invited to make about 
100 commencement talks in the past 30 
years, and this is the first unmitigated di- 
saster of this sort,” the abashed editor 
said later. As a consolation of sorts, he 
promised to mail each graduate a copy 
of his twelve-minute speech. In it, he re- 
minded them, among other things, that 
“even the best of men are flawed.” 

Elsewhere on the commencement 
scene: 


ADELPHI UNIVERSITY 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, D.F.A., actress. 


CALIFORNIA LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
Tom Landry, L.H.D., football coach 


DRURY COLLEGE 
Bob Hope, D.H.S., comedian 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 

Ada Louise Huxtable, Litt.D., architec- 
ture critic 

William H. Masters, Sc.D., sex research- 
er. [He] helped to liberate this important 
human concern from ignorance, super- 
stition and sensational pseudo-science. 


HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH 

COLLEGES 

Andrew Heiskell, LL.D. chairman of 
the board of Time Inc. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr., L.H.D., author. 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
Don Shula, L.H.D., football coach 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Earl Warren, LL.D., retired U.S. Chief 
Justice 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Shirley A. Chisholm, L.H.D., Congress- 
woman. The champion of all whose 
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When to sack your little postage meter. 


















It may seem odd for Pitney Bowes to suggest the sack for 
a postage meter that probably has the Pitney Bowes name 
on it. But the fact of the matter is, that as hard working, 

as reliable, as your little postage meter is, it may be too 
small to handle your growing volume of mail. 

Your postage meter was designed to handle one 

letter at a time which was fine when you first got it 

and your business was small. But now that you've grown, 
your typewriters are turning out a steady stream of letters 
And all these letters hit the mailroom at one time— 
usually at 5 o'clock to funnel through your little 
postage meter one by one. 

That's when you should sack your little postage 
meter and hire a Pitney Bowes 5600 postage meter. 
It can take a pile of letters of almost any size and 
weight and automatically feed, seal, print postage, cancel, 
date, postmark and stack them neatly in a tray ready to go 
out. And provide moistened meter stamped tape for pack- 
ages as well. And even keep track of the postage used. 
And while it's waiting for the 5 o'clock rush, the 

5600 can do such jobs as automatically signing checks, 
imprinting dates on incoming mail. Even handling UPS. 
As for your little postage meter, maybe we can find 


a nice office (not so busy as yours) where it can be happier. 


For more information write Pitney Bowes, 1280 

Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, or call one of our 
190 offices throughout the U S. and Canada. Postage 
Meters, Mailing Equipment, Copiers, Counters and Im- 
printers, Addresser Printers, Labeling and 

Marking Systems. 
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Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 
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_the 
revolutionary 


Build it and understand it today—drive it and enjoy it tomorrow. 


When Felix Wankel invented his funny engine, experts ‘‘proved’’ it would 

never run. But today, it powers the Mazda (the hottest U.S. import car). Looks as though 
| Mr. Wankel is getting the last laugh (and pretty fabulous royalties!). 

What makes the Wankel so truly ‘‘revolutionary”’ is that it works on a completely different 
| principle, without conventional cylinders and pistons, lifts or crankshafts. It's less 
than half the size and weight of a conventional engine. 

Our authentic battery operated model comes in kit form, and you'll have the thrill of 

putting it together from easy-to-follow instructions. It's complete and accurate in every 

detail. Order your Wankel kit today and stay in tune with the most important 

automotive event in decades 

| Please send me the 1/5 SCALE OPERATIONAL WANKEL ENGINE KIT, with all parts, 

heavy plastic housing and stand. (Batteries not included.) My check for $9.00 ($7.50 plus 

$1.50 post. & insur.) is enclosed. Calif. deliveries add tax (Unassembled kits may 

be returned in 2 weeks for full refund if you are not completely delighted.) 


Name Address___ 


=553 
. Zip 
584 Washington, San Francisco, California 94111 
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EDUCATION 





BILL BRADLEY 


GERALDINE FITZGERALE 


rights are threatened by the established 
prejudices and traditions of the past 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
David Halberstam, LL.D., author 
Richard Widmark, D.F.A., actor 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 

Benny Goodman, L.H.D., musician. A 
tiny reed, a long black stick, a steady 
stream of manmade wind, and loads of 
God-given musical talent 


RIPON COLLEGE 
Zoe Caldwell, D.F.A., actress 
Maria Tallchief, D.F.A., ballerina 


ST, MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 
Henry Luce III, L.H.D., vice president 
of Time Inc 


ST. PETER’S COLLEGE 
Bill Bradley, L.H.D., basketball star 


SMITH COLLEGE 

Helen Frankenthaler, D.F.A., artist 
Pauline Kael, Litt.D., movie critic 
Louise Nevelson, D.F.A., sculptor 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Roy Wilkins, L.H.D., civil rights leader 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Noam Chomsky, L.H.D., linguist 
Shirley (Mrs. W.E.B.) DuBois, L.H.D., 
author 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 

Andrew Lytle, Litt.D., author 

Rachel L. Mellon, Sc.D., horticulturist 
Since Eden, men and women have been 
tending gardens. It is a time-honored 
profession, a notable vocation 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
James Reston, LL.D., columnist 





BENNY GOODMAN 
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Timex Ladies’ Electrics make your life easier. 
Except when youre trying to choose one. 


With so many beautiful choices, choosing a TIMEX Ladies’ Electric isn't always easy. 

But once your mind's made up, it means never having to wind your watch again. 
Because inside each TIMEX Electric there's a tiny replaceable energy cell* that keeps 
things running for a whole year. 

Some even have automatic calendars, to keep you up to date as well. 

Yet not one of our TIMEX Ladies’ Electrics has a high price. After all, even your 
most difficult decisions should be easy to pay for. 
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The Ladies’ Electric TIMEX: It never needs windin 
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From $30. 
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Come to where the flavor is. 
Come to Martboro Country. 






You get a lot to like 
with a Marlboro. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
18 mg:"tar!” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. 73 







People either ask for Beefeater, 
or they ask for gin. 
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New Crisis in Space 


After their difficult and dangerous 
attempts to dock with and repair the 
first U.S. space laboratory finally suc- 
ceeded, the Skylab 1 astronauts last 
week settled down to work in their cav- 
ernous home in the sky. They made sci- 
entific observations of the earth and sun, 
performed biomedical tests on them- 
selves, and even feasted on some of the 
foods that NASA had feared would spoil 
in Skylab’s scorching temperatures. The 
outlook seemed bright. Asked whether 
they expected to remain aloft for a full 
28-day mission, Commander Charles 
(“Pete”) Conrad Jr. replied unhesitat- 
ingly: “You betcha!” 

Conrad's optimism was short-lived. 
Before the week ended, a second crit- 
ical storage battery had failed, further 
depleting Skylab’s already reduced 
power supply. After an emergency 
meeting in Houston, top NASA officials 
concluded that there was only one hope. 
To provide more electrical power, the 
astronauts would have to take a space 
walk outside the ship this week and at- 
tempt to free the inoperative solar panel 
that remains jammed in the side of the 
orbital workshop (the other workshop 
panel was ripped off completely during 
Skylab’s launch). 

The renewed crisis occurred after 
the astronauts thought they had their 
electrical problems well in hand. Power 
available from the four working wind- 
mill-shaped solar wings atop Skylab’s 
telescope mount, and from fuel cells in 
the adjoining Apollo command module, 
was only about half what scientists had 
considered necessary for the mission. 
But by prudent rationing (turning off 
unnecessary lights, curtailing some ex- 





ASTRONAUT PAUL WEITZ ROLLING OVER IN ZERO-G 
WEITZ (LEFT) & PETE CONRAD EATING 
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periments), the astronauts were able to 
perform most of their scheduled tasks. 
When they flipped Skylab over to begin 
earth-surveying photography with six 
high-resolution cameras, the function- 
ing solar panels were turned away from 
the sun, forcing the spacecraft to rely 
temporarily on its storage batteries, 

That eventually caused the opening 
of some circuit breakers, which are set 
to trip when 80% of a battery’s power 
has been drained. Although the astro- 
nauts were able to recharge the batter- 
ies after Skylab resumed its normal ori- 
entation toward the sun, another battery 
—the second since launch—failed 
completely; still others were operating 
at much less than full power. The bat- 
teries had apparently been damaged 
both by high temperatures and by the 
added work load put on them. 

Until the failure, it had seemed that 
the astronauts had triumphed over al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. Final- 
ly docking with Skylab after five at- 
tempts, they had struggled for three 
hours in 125° temperatures to erect 
an umbrella-like sunshade over the area 
where Skylab had lost its microme- 
teoroid and thermal shielding. The 
makeshift solution worked. Within a 
few days, temperatures in the workshop 
dropped to the low 80s and the as- 
tronauts, who had been spending most 
of their time aboard the Apollo com- 
mand module, could take up residence 
in Skylab. 

Soon afterward, they successfully 
switched on the $121 million solar tele- 
scope array, opening the first manned 
observatory of the sun above the earth’s 
obscuring atmosphere. They also be- 
gan making visual and photographic 
reconnaissance of the earth below. 

The astronauts’ most sig- 
nificant observations were of 
their own physiological re- 
actions to space. All three 
seemed to be adjusting well to 
weightlessness. Astronaut Jo- 
seph Kerwin, the first Amer- 





ican doctor in space, discovered that 
“you do have a sense of up and down” 
in zero-G. Explained Kerwin: “You say 
to your brain: ‘Brain, I want that way 
to be up,’ and your brain says: ‘O.K.’” 
Speculating about this unexpected phe- 
nomenon, Kerwin doubted that it was 
connected with the balance mechanism 
in the inner ear. “I think it’s strictly eye- 
balls and brain,” he said. 

Under Kerwin’s supervision, the 
crew conducted a host of biomedical 
tests—swirling about in a rotating chair 
to study disorientation in zero-G, climb- 
ing into a pressure chamber that mea- 
sures the accumulation of blood in the 
lower body, contributing daily samples 
of blood (and freezing them) for lab- 
oratory analysis back on earth. Only 
Skylab’s bicycle exerciser, designed to 
measure the astronauts’ stamina, gave 
the crew any trouble. Confronted by the 
heat and some badly adjusted straps on 
the machine, Astronaut Paul Weitz 
found that pedaling was too exhausting 
and cut the experiment short. The as- 
tronauts also beamed a lively TV show 
to earth and showed off their ability at 
handstands, backflips and racing round 
the spacecraft. 

Despite all the activity, prospects 
for completing the entire mission were 
still uncertain at week's end. Said Flight 
Controller M.P. Frank: “This may well 
be the last manned mission to Skylab. 
If we can’t fix the solar panel, we might 
not be able to keep the lab alive long 
enough to get another crew up there.” 
Indeed, as concern grew about possible 
further deterioration of the batteries, 
NASA advanced the launch date of the 
second Skylab crew from the originally 
scheduled Aug. 8 to July 27. 


Help from Honda 


While Detroit's automakers search 
for ways to reduce the polluting gases 
produced by the internal-combustion 
engine, a company best known for its 
motorcycles may well have found the 
answer. Japan’s Honda Motor Co. 
plans to begin exporting to the U.S. a 
1,600-Ib., four-seat car that will easily 
meet the 1975 emission standards set by 
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the Environmental Protection Agency 

The Japanese auto will be the first 
production-line car with a “stratified- 
charge” engine, a modified version of 
the standard auto engine. That modi- 
fication, which does not require exten- 
sive retooling of production lines, allows 
the stratified-charge engine to run on 
mixtures of fuel that are considerably 
more “lean” (a high ratio of air to gas- 
oline) than standard engines now burn 
The result is more complete combustion 
in the engine's cylinders and the reduc- 
tion of polluting exhaust gases escap- 
ing from the tail pipe 

In Honda’s machine—as well as in 
versions under development by other 
companies—a mixture of fuel that 
would ordinarily be too lean to ignite 
in the cylinder is coaxed into burning 
by the ignition of an adjoining layer of 
much richer fuel. To accomplish this 
stratification of fuel, Honda’s engineers 
added a small combustion chamber, to 
accommodate the richer mixture, at the 
top of each cylinder (see diagram); the 
chamber contains the spark plug and is 
equipped with its own intake valve. 

Spreading Flame. With that ad- 
dition, the cycle of the stratified-charge 
engine remains quite similar to the se- 
quence in ordinary internal combustion 
engines: 1) As the piston descends, a 
rich fuel mix from one carburetor is in- 
jected into the small combustion cham- 
ber near the spark plug. A leaner mix- 
ture, from a second carburetor, is 
squirted into the rest of the cylinder 
2) Moving up, the piston compresses 
both charges, pushing back most of the 
richer mix that may have seeped into 
the main chamber. 3) The spark plug 
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HONDA’S STRATIFIED-CHARGE ENGINE 
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fires the rich mix. 4) The rich, burning 
mix ignites the adjoining lean mix, and 
the expanding gases push the piston 
down. 5) Moving up again, the piston 
forces the spent gases through the open 
exhaust valve. 

Honda engineers insist that the ex- 
tra carburetor and the additional parts 
needed to open and close the second in- 
take valve on each cylinder will not add 
more than 10% to the basic cost of the 
65-h.p. engine. Moreover, they point out 
that the engine does not require special 
servicing or changes of material to 
maintain low emission. By contrast, 
US. and other foreign engines will need 
expensive catalytic converters or ther- 
mal reactors to meet 1975 emission 
standards. The catalytic converters can 
easily be fouled, have tended to break 
down in tests and, in any case, must be 
periodically replaced 

Both the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and former Environmental Pro- 
tection Administrator William Ruckels- 
haus recently acclaimed the new engine 
as an important weapon against auto- 
motive pollution. Although Detroit au- 
tomakers have argued that the engine 
is not yet suitable for standard-size cars, 
they could well install it in smaller mod- 
els. Last week General Motors Presi- 
dent Edward Cole revealed that GM 
had expressed interest in ordering as 
many as 400,000 stratified-charge en- 
gines from Honda for the 1975 model 
year; Honda replied that it had neither 
“the interest nor capacity” to provide 
them. GM has now announced an “ur- 
gent” program that could place its own 
version of the engine in “Vega-size cars 
in the near future.” 
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“I’m your service 
representative, 
may I help you?” 


“ll be glad 
to explain that to.yo 
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When you want to talk 
to the telephone company, 
here's whos on __ 
the other end of the line. 





First of all, what you're not going 
to get is a shuffle from one person 
to another. 

What you'll get every time 
you call your local telephone com- 
pany’s business office is a serv- 
ice representative. 

And every service represent- 
ative has one job, and one job 
only. To help you get your prob- 
lem solved. Quickly. Politely. And 
to your best possible satisfaction. 


4 ‘ 
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“Any time you don't 
understand a charge 
on your bill, call us” 


ax 


“Sure, is this 
a business or 
residence phone?” 


Naturally, you aren’t the 
only person with something to 
talk over with us. 

Each month, over 12 million 
of you call us. So AT&T and your 
local Bell Company have more 
than 37,000 service representa- 
tives to listen and to act. 

(The time and money to train 
them runs into the millions. But 
when you consider the job they're 
doing, every dollar is well spent.) 

Even with all these 37,000 
people, we can’t promise to 
solve every telephone prob- 
lem immediately. But we 
can promise a service repre- 
sentative will try. 


We hear you. 














COBURN & KRISTOFFERSON IN PECKINPAH’S “PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID” 


Outlaw Blues 


PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID 
Directed by SAM PECKINPAH 
Screenplay by RUDOLPH WURLITZER 


It is a story that has been told many 
times over: how Pat Garrett shot down 
Billy the Kid, who was his friend. It has 
never been told so strangely, however, 
with such a stern sense of beauty and 
of fate, as it is here by Sam Peckinpah 
He is one of the most prodigious of all 
American film makers, and perhaps also 
one of the most prodigal. 

Peckinpah and Scenarist Rudolph 
Wurlitzer (Two Lane Blacktop) trans- 
form Garrett and the Kid into the kind 
of uneasy antagonists who test and chal- 
lenge each other with every inflection. 
Garrett and the Kid have become es- 
tranged by ungovernable coincidence, 
made enemies by the intervention of im- 
personal circumstances 

Billy (easily and exceptionally well 
acted by Kris Kristofferson) has his 
chance at settling down, building a re- 
spectable life working for the cattle in- 
terests. Instead, he chooses to run free 
with his friends (one of whom is played 
by an appropriately enigmatic Bob Dyl- 
an, who also provides some good music) 
Garrett (James Coburn), older, feeling 
threatened by age. takes a lawman’s job 
The marshal’s badge makes him an- 
swerable to the ranchers and the poli- 
ticians in Santa Fe. It is their star, their 
job, and they want Billy out of the way 
Garrett rides down to Old Fort Sum- 
ner to give him a warning and a few 
days’ head start. Billy makes an ironic 
toast: “Sheriff Pat Garrett—sold out to 
the Santa Fe ring. How’s it feel?” “It 
feels,” Garrett tells him with unmistak- 
able finality, “like times have changed.” 

For the next couple of months, Gar- 
rett tracks the Kid. He gives Billy as 
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much time and distance as he can, but 
keeps closing on him all the same. Billy 
rides for Mexico, but then inexplicably 
turns around. It is never quite clear why 
Billy goes back. When he does, though, 
the movie wobbles and goes lame. Peck- 
inpah and Wurlitzer are on much surer 
ground dealing with the dubious mo- 
rality of Garrett's decision to hunt Billy. 
Garrett, unlike Peckinpah’s other pro- 
tagonists in High Country and The Wild 
Bunch, is no hero. As played—superbly 
—by Coburn, he is a dead-eyed cynic, 
a man who can slither neatly from one 
moral position to another. “It’s just a 
way of staying alive,” he says at one 
point. “Don’t matter what side you're 
on. You're always right.” 

There is a severe irony in all of this, 
because Pat Garrett was killed, some 
20 years later, by the same Santa Fe cat- 
tle interests that hired him to hunt Billy, 
This irony frames the film—or at least 
it framed Peckinpah’s original version, 
which has been altered, shortened and 
generally abused by MGM. Garrett's 
killing of the Kid was only a moment 
on the way to his own death. This di- 
mension is almost entirely lost because 
MGM decided to remove the scene of 
Garrett's death, which originally began 
the film. There have been other cuts—in 
all, 16 minutes’ worth. Peckinpah calls 
it “my worst experience since Major 
Dundee,” from which approximately 
one-quarter of the running time was 
removed 

The changes ordered by the studio 
are mostly stupid but not disastrous 
Even in the maimed state in which it 
has been released, Pat Garrett and Bil- 
ly the Kid is the richest, most exciting 
American film so far this year. There 
are moments and whole sequences here 
that stand among the best Peckinpah 
has ever achieved: a raft moving down 
a muddy river, a ragged family hud- 





died on board; the final meeting of Gar- 
rett and Billy back at Old Fort Sum- 
ner at night, with men moving like 
apparitions and dust blowing like a 
rasping fog. The whole film has a 
parched, eerie splendor that no one 
could really destroy ® Jay Cocks 


Italian Crude 


THE MATTE! AFFAIR 

Directed by FRANCESCO ROS! 
Screenplay by FRANCESCO ROS!, TONINO 
GUERRA, NERIO MINUZZO, TITO DE STEFANO 


Within 17 years after World War 
II, Enrico Mattei developed the shat- 
tered Italian oil industry to a point 
where it ranked somewhere between a 
major nuisance and a minor power in 
the byzantine world of the international 
petroleum cartels. In 1962 Mattei died 
in a plane crash that many believe was 
caused by sabotage—a credible suspi- 
cion given the number of enemies (rang- 
ing from the Mafia to American oil in- 
terests) this bragging, abrasive and 
ingenious man had made 

Rosi’s movie is a semi-documentary 
investigation of that crash, as dramat- 
ically formless as a pile of researcher's 
note cards shuffled and dealt out at ran- 
dom, leaving the viewer to reach what- 
ever conclusion he pleases about the 
cause of Mattei’s ugly demise. This 
formlessness dictates a film less sus- 
penseful and, in the end, less satisfying 
than it might have been. It never quite 
pierces the surface to reach the dramat- 
ic possibilities we know to be buried in 
the dark depths below 

On the other hand, as played by 
Gian Maria Volonte (gratefully remem- 
bered as the title character in /nvesti- 
gation of a Citizen Above Suspicion), 
Mattei himself emerges as a fascinating 
enigma—proud, driven, a masterful ma- 
nipulator. His sheer energy—and his pe- 
culiar sense of realism, which appears 
to have been a blend of cynicism and 
idealism—compels attention. A pioneer 
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WHY SHOULD WOMEN 
GET STUCK WITH 
THE CLUMSIEST CARS? 


It’s true you need 
space for the kids and 
the dogs and the 
groceries. 

But that doesn’t 
mean you have to lug 
around a giant station 
wagon. 

With the rear seat 
down, the Volvo wagon 
has space in back for 
67 cubic feetof kids, J 
dogs and groceries. Or § 
a six-foot sofa. 

And space in front 
for a 6'4-foot husband. 

But outside, the Volvo wagon of many sensible things about 





is exactly the same size as the Volvo. 
Volvo sedan. (That’s about three Others include 4-wheel disc 
feet less to park than the giants. brakes. A rear-window wiper, 
And three feet less to dent.) washer and defroster. 

A sense of proportion is one And rear doors with extra 


locks the kids can’t open from 
inside, so you can keep your 
mind on the road instead of 
§ the back seat. 
If all wagons were 
designed as sensibly as 
a Volvo, maybe women 
drivers would have a 
all better name. 
Roof rack optional ©. mines ccorseves VOLVO 
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How Many things in life, 
can you go to again and again 
the same expectancy of pleasure a 
never be disappointed? 
J&B, we're happy to say, is 0: 
of those things. 
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But J&B is also one of thé most. + 
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CINEMA 


conglomerator, he headed a state- 
owned corporation and drove himself 
not for money (he apparently had no 
life, let alone luxury, outside the office), 
but for power and, perhaps, for love of 
a game in which he delightedly cast him- 
self in the role of spoiler 

Rosi and Volonti give a persuasive 
portrayal of the style and manner of a 
furiously single-minded international 
businessman. C hewing out the sloppy 
employees of one of his motels, threat- 
ening vengeance on an American ty- 
coon who patronizes him at a busi- 
ness lunch, or doing a full-scale snow 
job on a dubious journalist, Mattei was 
obviously an archetypal figure of our 
time. If The Mattei Affair is not quite 
as good in design and execution as it 
might have been, it is nevertheless an 
interesting and honorable attempt to 
sketch impressionistically the sort of 
complex personality the movies too of- 
ten avoid. ® Richard Schickel 


Commuter’s Special 


THE EMPEROR OF THE NORTH POLE 
Directed by ROBERT ALDRICH 
Screenplay by CHRISTOPHER KNOPF 


“You tighten your belt, turn up your 
collar,” the veteran hobo tells the kid, 
“and you can be emperor of the North 
Pole.” The kid, called Cigaret (Keith 
Carradine), is a blowhard spoiling to be 
top bum in the territory. He keeps 
pestering “A No. 1” (Lee Marvin) for 
some tutoring on the fine points of 
jumping trains and dodging conductors. 
A No. | tosses a few nuggets of road wis- 
dom to his would-be protégé. but saves 
his energies and talents for his epic bat- 
tle with the sadistic conductor Shack 
(Ernest Borgnine), toughest train man 
on the tracks 

Christopher Knopf's_ screenplay 
gets a lot of the details right: of De- 
pression America and a closed. grim so- 
ciety Of busted-down mavericks, with 
its own codes, its own language. The 
trouble is that the substance of his sto- 
ry ts worn and without surprise. anoth- 
er brawny contest of strength and will 
between two scruffy clichés. Aldrich 
handles the violence of the story with 
the gusto of a born brawler piling into 
another fray. His best films (Kiss Me 
Deadly, Attack) have always shared a 
quality of almost surrealistic brutality. 
Since much of The Emperor of the 
North Pole has to do with great quan- 
tities of physical pain being meted out 
or endured, Aldrich makes the action 
grimly. jarringly exciting. 

There are, however, somewhat dis- 
comforting jabs at allegory and signif- 
icance. Marvin is the soiled knight striv- 
ing after honor, Borgnine the dark 
primitive force he must conquer. Al- 
drich’s idea of making his stereotypes 
into mythic archetypes is to pump them 
up with hot air. When Borgnine and 
Marvin finally lock in combat they seem 
less likely to wreak havoc than to simply 
deflate each other. #J.C. 
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“THE JCPenney Pro-shop and | play the same way. 


We both shoot for the low numbers.” 


leslie 


Just take a look at the prices on this page — 
and bear in mind that this equipment 
has all the pro features you’re looking for. 
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The clubs are swing-weighted, gS 
matched and registered, and = 
adjusted for correct loft and lie. SS 
The irons are designed SS we 
with a cavity back, so the “aS Ne | 


“sweet spot” is enlarged, allowing the Ft 
golfer to be less penalized for hitting 
a less-than-perfect shot. 

The same care was put into the 
design and construction of all the 
Bruce Crampton accessories — bags, 
balls and gloves. The JCPenney 
Pro-shop has it all. Everything you 
need to birdie every hole — 
and all at double-eagle prices! 


JCPenney 


We know what you're looking for. 


Bruce Crampton 
Golf Glove 3.99 


Velcro model 4.99) 3 
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Matching 
Weekender Bag 
17.59 


JCPenney golf shoes, 26.25 
available in our 
shoe department 







Deluxe headcovers 
to match bag 
8.99 


Bruce Crampton 
LTD Clubs 

3 woods and 8 irons 
119.99 


Bruce Crampton 
LTD pitching wedge 
11.99 


Bruce Crampton 
LTD #5 wood 
14.79 


Bruce Crampton 
Deluxe Pro Golf Bag in 
4 color combinations 
37.99 


Bruce Crampton Golf 
Balls (Surlyn* 
cover — 

high compression) 
9.96 dozen 


Available at most large JCPenney stores 
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An AMF Sunfish sailboat brings Maybe you'll prefer yourexcite- Voit swimming and diving gear. 
out the best in you. Join the big- ment in the equally bold Puffer No boat can make you king of 
gest fun club in America—the daysailer or the hotnewForce5 the regatta if you don't know a 
Sunfish racing set Olympic type racer. Sensational! mainsail from ajib 

You may not always win, but Theyre all AMF boats. That But an AMF Sunfish sailboat 
the Sunfish sailboat has all it means quality and value come can open up worlds of fun. Thats 
takes to help you finish first— first bringing out the best in you 
hand lay-up fiberglass hull, foam And it's as true for our sailboats AMF Incorporated 
flotation, Dacron sails and marine _ as it is for AMF Hatteras yachts White Plains 
quality lines and fittings or AMF riding lawn mowers or N.Y. 10604 7/1 — 


Suntish, Puffer and Force 5 are trademarks of AMF Incorporat 


AMF brings out the best in you. 











The Men Behind 
Kung Fooey 


“The Chinese take Kung Fu seri- 
ously.” observes Run Run Shaw, one 
of two Chinese brothers who produced 
the current smash-hit film Five Fingers 
of Death. “Americans see it as come- 
dy.” Not that Run Run minds, as long 
as customers pay. “We're here to make 
money.” he happily admits. Comic as 
it may seem, Five made in 
Hong Kong for a mere $300,000, has 
grossed $3,800,000 in only eleven 
weeks in the U.S. not to mention 
$4,100,000 in other foreign countries 

Five Fingers is a kind of chop-suey 
western exploiting Kung Fu, one of the 
martial arts ol man-to-man 
Instead of the 
actors use their hands, feet and heads 
to show who is the fastest draw in the 
East. Besides kicking, jumping and bat- 
ting their heads together, they like to 
vell and grunta lot 

The plot of Five Fingers, such as it 
is. involves the rivalry between two 
schools of Kung Fu: the good guys are 
handsome. the bad guys ugly. Dubbed 
in a kind of pidgin hip—"Hey, whadda 
you guys doin’ here?” the hero asks at 
one point—the film makes no attempt 
tosynchronize speech to lip movements, 
and a character can go on talking long 
after his mouth has closed. Not that it 
matters, considering the low level of the 
dialogue. Still, the picture is harmless 
fun, and the violence seems no more 
real—or scary—than the POWs and 
WHAMS in a Tom and Jerry cartoon 

The Shaw brothers, Run Run and 
Runme, have managed to dominate the 
film industry of much of Asia. From 


lingers 


Chinese 


combat six-shooters, 





46 acres of outdoor sets, sound stages 
and pagodas overlooking Hong Kong's 
Clear Water Bay, Run Run, 67, the cre- 
ative half of the team, churns out about 
40 films a year at an average cost of 
$180,000, many of them Kung Fu kick- 
ers like Five Fingers, Runme, 73, then 
shows them in their 141 theaters 

Run Run puts in a twelve-hour day 
seven days a week. “We stop for three 
days for the Chinese New Year,” he 
says. “But if we're in a hurry, we cele- 
brate New Year one week later.” The 
brothers provide free housing for actors, 
directors and technicians in the 400- 
room dormitory on the studio grounds, 
because Run Run likes having his key 
people at hand. “If we get an idea at 


MISTRESS OF THE DEATH-BLOW! 






POSTER FOR KUNG FU FILM 


KUNG FU PRODUCER RUN RUN SHAW ON HIS HONG KONG MOVIE SET 
Two villas, two apartments, three cars and an eye for starlets. 
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2 am. we call everybody and say 
Come on over and have some coffee.’ ” 

Run Run lives just above his mov- 
ietown in an enormous red villa that is 
a replica of mansions from the days of 
the Boxer Rebellion. He also has a sec- 
ond villa, two apartments, a_ Rolls- 
Royce, Cadillac and Continental, and 
an eye for starlets. Runme lives in Sin- 
gapore and is more circumspect, but has 
a penchant for horse racing. Together, 
the brothers Shaw have accumulated so 
much wealth that they have lost track 
of it. “We have hundreds of millions, 
shrugs Run Run. “Hong Kong or U.S 
dollars—it doesn't matter.” 

Though the Shaw brothers have 
been making films since the mid-'20s, 
the only Western distribution their 
Kung Fu movies used to have was in 
the Chinatowns of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Last January, however, Run Run 
decided to peddle his Kung Fu movies 
to a wider audience. “American people 
always love action,” he says to explain 
his Great Leap Forward. “Hollywood 
made lots of money with cowboys un- 
til Italians made cowboy pictures with 
more action. Next came James Bond 
He adds proudly: “Now from Hong 
Kong comes Kung Fu 

Other Asian producers are already 
invading the U.S. market, and last week 
the Shaws’ own top director, Chang 
Cheh, left the fold to give Run Run and 
Runme a run for their money. “It’s like 
Chinese food,” says Run Run. “When 
Americans taste it, they like it.” Indeed 
they do. In one recent week, the three 
top-grossing films in the U.S. were a trio 
of brothers-in—-Kung Fu: Five Fingers 
Fists of Fury and Deep Thrust: The 
Hand of Death 


Guccis on the Line 


It began, befittingly, with lobster 
tails and champagne served to picket 
ing Hollywood writers by the secretaries 
of Warner Brothers studios. In the first 
weeks of the strike called by the 3,000 
members of the Writers Guild of Amer- 
ica against movie and television produc- 
ers and the three major networks, both 
sides assumed the bemused air of ad- 
versaries in a genteel farce. Executives 
at Disney studios provided storage for 
picket signs in their conference room 
Some writers reported to the picket line 
outfitted by Gucci and Cardin. One 
rain-shy striker arrived outside 20th 
Century-Fox and defiantly lofted his 
picket sign through the slightly open 
window of his Rolls-Royce 

But as the strike wore on, Gucci 
soles and tempers wore thin. Now in 
its 14th week, the writers’ strike threat- 
ens to play havoc with fall television 
schedules 

Indeed, NBC has already announced 
that the start of its new season will be 
postponed for at least two weeks; the 
other networks could be forced to fol- 
low suit. Such favorites as The Odd 
Couple, Mannix and Mission: Impos- 
sible are likely to be affected. Others, 
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however, will not be, since they are pro- 
duced by independent production com- 
panies. Some 150 independents—which 
produce from 25% to 50% of prime- 
time programming—have settled with 
the writers. As a result, such shows as 
{ll in the Family, The Mary 1 yler 
Moore Show and Maude will be ready 
to start the fall season on ime 

Among the writers’ grievances 1s the 
fact that there has not been an increase 
in the going rates for scripts since the 
last Guild strike in 1960. Present rates 
are $4,500 for a one-hour TV script, 
$3,500 for a half-hour. Hefty enough 
sums, it would seem, but the writers are 
asking for an increase to $6,000 and 
$4,150 a show. “Most people think Hol- 
lvwood writers are wealthy,” scowls 
Freelancer David Rintels. “But most 
have to take part-time jobs to survive.” 

While some writers like Stirling Sil- 
liphant regularly earn over $100,000 a 
year, Rintels estimates that a significant 
majority of writers make less than $10,- 
000. Unemployment in the Writers 
Guild runs as high as 80%. “It’s the only 
union where millionaires and guys who 
are starving are walking the same pick- 
et line,” notes Guild President John 
Furia Jr 

Padded Season. Aggravating the 
writers’ plight are two recent develop- 
ments: the cutback in network prime- 
time shows, which reduces the demand 
for scripts, and the growth of 90-min- 
ute or two-hour programs that often 
employ only one writer, instead of sev 
eral for four half-hour shows. Most de- 
pressing, for viewers as W ell as writers, 
is the pathetically truncated, rerun-pad- 
ded season. The networks now routine- 
ly air only 22 original shows, instead of 
36 as in earlier years. The shortened sea- 
son has meant that nearly one-third 
fewer scripts are needed 

While pay increases are crucial to a 
settlement, by far the stickiest point tn 
the strike is the question of “supplemen- 
tary markets”—inflight movies, pay and 
cable TV, and cassettes. Presently allot- 
ted no share at all, the Guild is demand- 
ing 1.2% of the gross revenues from such 
supplementary markets The Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture and Television 
Producers and the networks are offering 
only .6%. With the costs of developing 
the markets estimated in the millions of 
dollars, the studios argue that the invest- 
ment would hardly be worth it if they 
must share any larger portion of the po- 
tential profits with the writers—particu- 
larly since no one really knows how big 
or small those profits will be 

As negotiations dragged on, nobody 
was optimistic about a speedy settle- 
ment, which could mean the networks 
would have to rerun reruns into the fall 
Last week the Directors’ Guild, its own 
contract negotiations just begun, de- 
clared support for the writers and issued 
its own demand for a cut of “supple- 
mentary market” grosses. The dreary 
prospect looms that viewers may be able 
to follow the new season with last year’s 
TV Guide . 
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The Stars of Stuttgart 


A. skeletal mob of concentra- 
tion-camp_ prisoners shuffle wearily 
across the stage. As the orchestra surg- 
es to the brass-driven climax of the ada- 
gio from Mahler's unfinished Tenth 
Symphony, naked fluorescent lights 
flash down from the ceiling, garishly il 
juminating the entire theater. Slowly the 
prisoners turn away from the audience 
toward a distant, fiery orange backdrop 
Slowly they doff the blankets that cov- 
er their bodies; on their backs are sten- 
ciled stark black numerals 

It is a moment of intensive, moving 
theatricality—the visual and emotional 
high point of John Cranko’s Traces, 
which was given its American premiere 
last week at Manhattan's Metropolitan 
Opera House by the magnificent Stutt 
gart Ballet. Traces 1s the portrayal of a 
woman who has escaped from totali- 
tarian horrors but has yet to come to 
terms with those past agonies. Her pres- 
ent is visualized by some amiable bour- 
geois friends and a courtly but un 
comprehending lover (Heinz Clauss) 
Representing her past is a gaunt, tor- 
tured relic of the concentration camp 
(Richard Cragun) who periodically sur- 
faces to stir her nightmare visions. Just 
as the adagio tails off in an eerie di- 
minuendo, Traces ends with the anguish 
of the woman left unresolved. But the 
role is enacted to near perfection by 
Marcia Haydée, surely the finest danc- 
ing actress of the day 

Traces grandly illustrates one par- 
ticular strength of Cranko’s inventive 
__sometimes too inventive—choreogra- 
phy: his gift for narration and 
characterization. He may, in fact, be 
ballet’s finest storyteller. Two other 
Cranko works, which had their U.S. pre- 
miéres last week—and which will be re- 
peated later during the Stuttgart Com- 
pany’s six-week American tour -<lis- 













played, in varying degrees, his flair for 
abstract dance 

L’Estro Armonico (The Harmony 
of Being) is vintage Cranko (1963) that 
turns out to be a rather mechanical stu- 
dio exercise in balletic geometry. So- 
loists on stage cavort to solo instru- 
mental moments from three Vivaldi 
concerti while the ensemble blends with 
orchestral passages. Plotless but pretty, 
the work does show off the almost Bol- 
shoi-like muscularity of the Stuttgart’s 
unusually strong male corps and the ga- 
mine pertness of lithe Birgit Keil 

Initials R.B.M.E. is unfairly titled 
and pompously annotated, but a joy to 
watch for all that. The initials stand for 
the first names of the Stuttgart’s four 
leading principals—Richard Cragun, 
Birgit Keil, Marcia Haydée and Egon 
Madsen. In all justice, the title should in- 
clude an H., for Heinz Clauss, who bril- 
liantly partners Haydée in a soaringly 
romantic pas de deux 

Cranko has described the work “as 
a ballet for four friends.” Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto was chosen as the 
score, the program notes explain, be- 
cause of the composer's “passionate 
feeling for friendship and love.” In an 
awkward bit of balletic literalness, 
Cranko carries out the friendship gim- 
mick by having the four principals pe- 
riodically link up on stage In studied 
poses of togetherness. /nitials takes 
flight, however, when the soloists are 
left to perform the stunning variations 
that Cranko has devised for them. R., in 
particular, stands for remarkable, when 
Cragun almost nonchalantly shows off 
his enormous technique in a variegated 
sequence of flawless, aerial turns. A vi- 
sual feast of old golds and blues, /nitials 
is a dazzlingly mounted tribute from a 
gifted choreographer to four gifted vir- 
tuosi. In their performances, R., B., M 
and E. (and H. too) more than pay back 
the tribute ® John T. Elson 
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You may think that’s enough. New York Life 
Says it won’t do much for your family. 


Almost every breadwinner has some life insur- —make a start towards an adequate, well-planned 
ance but in many cases the amount is pretty small. program of protection. 


After paying for a funeral and other final expenses, Would youlikesome specifics? Challenge your 
there would be little left for the living. That's “burial NewYorkLifeAgenttodesigna life insurance program 
insurance” —and its not enough. you can afford. We believe you'll find 


Face up to it. Your family deserves more than he—or she—is a very good person to 
that. They need basic financial security. Nothing pro- know. 
vides it as surely and as easily as life insurance. And 
evenonamodestfamilyincome you can—and should We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. Life, Health and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 














Government 
report 
Datsun saves. 








The government's Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency has run gas 
mileage tests on all domestic and 
imported carssoldin the U.S. The 
tests simulated typical urban 
driving, and the Datsun 1200 de- 
livered the highest mileage of all. 
To dramatize this economy, we 
drove a Datsun 1200 from Los 
Angeles to New York. We say the 
car gets around 30 miles per gal- 
lon, but in this case we were 
wrong. Without special tuning 
or special equipment, we got 
nearly 38. We spent less than $30 
for gas, coast to coast! 


With the energy crisis making 
headlines every day, good gas 
mileage is more important than 
ever. That's why the Datsun 1200 
makes so much good sense. It’s 
the best way we know to save 
money without giving up the fun 


of driving! 
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POLICY 


Connally’s New Toughness 


Despite withering fire from critics out- 
side the Administration, Treasury Sec- 
retary George Shultz, President Nixon’s 
economic coordinator, has remained 
imperturbably committed to the flaccid 
wage-price controls of Phase III, which 
he largely formulated. Lately, though, 
Shultz and his chief supporter, Herbert 
Stein, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, have been under in- 
creasing pressure from within the Ad- 
ministration itself to take a more 
vigorous—and visible—stand against 
soaring prices. Leading the push is for- 





CONSULTANT JOHN CONNALLY 
To the enforcer of Phase I, Phase Ill is pallid. 


mer Treasury Secretary John Connally, 
now a White House consultant. His po- 
sition has the strong backing of Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns, 
who has been pressing the same point 
for months. 

Last week the scales seemed to be 
tipping in Connally’s favor. Despite 
President Nixon’s solemn campaign 
pledge to the contrary, the White House 
let it be known that it is considering 
seeking some sort of tax increase to slow 
the runaway pace of the economy. At 
the same time there were strong indi- 
cations that the Administration will 
shift back to much sterner price con- 
trols, possibly within the next two 
weeks. 

Shultz himself announced last week 
that the Administration might ask Con- 
gress to increase the federal tax on gas- 
oline, though he stressed that no firm 
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decision has been made. Most estimates 
put the proposed hike at about 5¢ a gal- 
lon, which would more than double the 
present 4¢ levy. That big a boost would 
siphon about $5 billion in additional tax 
revenues out of the economy and pro- 
duce a budget surplus in the 1974 fis- 
cal year, starting July 1. Such a mea- 
sure would meet formidable opposition 
in Congress. But a gas-tax hike is only 
one of the Administration’s fiscal alter- 
natives. Another option is a temporary 
income tax surcharge, which could be 
easily and quickly removed next year 





TREASURY SECRETARY SHULTZ 


when the economy might well be slug- 
gish and in need of stimulus. 
Administration sources also re- 
vealed last week that plans to readopt 
some of the mandatory controls of 
Phase II within the next few weeks are 
now all but completed. Just how far the 
Administration might go, even if Con- 
nally wins the policy fight, is not yet 
clear. At an extreme, the Government 
could once again require big corpora- 
tions to get advance approval for price 
boosts. It also could reimpose some of 
the penalties that were slapped on price 
gougers during Phase II—for example, 
forcing them to make refunds to cus- 
tomers. At present, corporations are 
supposed to follow price guidelines, but 
enforcement is mostly voluntary; only 
the 650 largest corporations are re- 
quired to notify the Cost of Living 
Council in advance of large price boosts 


that they plan, and they can go ahead 
if the COLC does nothing, subject to no 
penalty greater than an eventual roll- 
back. Even these loose controls have 
been less than vigorously enforced. 
Some Internal Revenue Service officers, 
who are charged with enforcing price 
policy, complain that many reports of 
violations that they have made to the 
COLC have gone unheeded. 

Connally, an ambitious politician 
more attuned to public-opinion nuance 
than economic nicety, believes that the 
present anti-inflation policies are sim- 
ply too pallid to satisfy consumers riled 
about rising prices. As Treasury Sec- 
retary in 1971, Connally won Nixon's 
admiration by urging the relatively suc- 
cessful wage-price freeze. Since his ap- 
pointment to the White House last 
month, Connally, a new convert to Re- 
publicanism, has again been prodding 
the President to make a greater show 
of leadership by stiffening controls and 
fiscal policy. Burns is taking the same 
line out of fear that otherwise the Fed- 
eral Reserve will have to carry the en- 
tire burden of fighting inflation by keep- 
ing a dangerously tight rein on the 
money supply. Last week even gener- 
ally loyal Senate Republican Leader 
Hugh Scott declared that if the Admin- 
istration fails to act, he might support 
congressional action to tighten controls. 

The final decision rests with Nixon. 
But as in all aspects of government to- 
day, the Watergate revelations are com- 
plicating the discussions. If the Presi- 
dent follows the advice of Connally and 
Burns, in effect repudiating present pol- 
icy, he risks the resignations of Shultz 
and Stein. Neither man cares much for 
Connally, and his re-emergence as a ma- 
jor economic policymaker would be 
professionally and personally galling to 
both. And as the President well knows, 
ata time when scandals emanating from 
the White House have hampered re- 
cruitment for top Government posts, 
finding replacements for officials of the 
caliber of Shultz and Stein could pose 
a serious problem. 


SCANDALS 
Mr. San Diego in Dutch 


In many ways, C. Arnholt Smith 
seemed to personify the American 
Dream. A high school dropout and for- 
mer grocery clerk, he rose to the own- 
ership of a major league baseball team 
(the San Diego Padres) and became 
head of a financial empire that includ- 
ed one of California’s largest banks 
and a multimillion-dollar conglomerate 
with interests that ranged from hotels, 
real estate and insurance to tuna-fish- 
ing fleets, canneries and a commuter air- 
line. He became the chum of a Pres- 
ident, so close to Richard Nixon that 
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the two watched the 1968 election re- 
turns together on television. He was so 
respected in his hometown that a local 
newspaper once dubbed him “Mr. San 
Diego of the Century.” 

Last week this classic success story 
seemed headed for an unhappy ending. 
Smith, 74, and some of his closest as- 
sociates found themselves at the receiv- 
ing end of a double-barreled federal 
investigation. 

The first inkling of Smith's trouble 
came in mid-May, when the Securities 
and Exchange Commission suspended 
trading in shares of Westgate-California 
Corp., the conglomerate of which Smith 
is chairman, after its accountants with- 
drew their certification of the compa- 
ny’s 1972 financial statements. Then 
last week two lengthy federal investi- 
gations into Smith's affairs suddenly 
bore fruit. The SEC filed a suit in San 
Diego federal court alleging that Smith, 


UNION-TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO 


SMITH & NIXON AT 1960 G.O.P. CONVENTION 
$2,068 and all that. 


Westgate President Philip A. Toft, Mi- 
chael J. Coen, a former Westgage di- 
rector, and several corporate defen- 
dants had systematically looted the 
conglomerate of some $100 million in 
assets. In a separate action, the U.S. 
Comptroller of the Currency moved 
against the U.S. National Bank, Cali- 
fornia’s tenth largest (assets: $1 billion), 
on charges that the bank had lent more 
than the legally permissible 10% of its 
capital to Smith’s various enterprises. 
Only a week before, Smith had resigned 
as the bank’s chairman. 

To make matters even hairier for 
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Smith, an Internal Revenue Service task 
force that has been investigating his 
books for the past two years turned over 
the results of the audit to the tax agen- 
cy’s intelligence division for investiga- 
tion of suspected criminal fraud. And 
a former member of a federal anticrime 
strike force accused high Administra- 
tion officials of calling off a grand jury 
probe into the “laundering” of illegal 
contributions to Nixon’s 1968 cam- 
paign by the Barnes-Champ Advertis- 
ing Agency, which was controlled by 
Smith. 

The details of the alleged looting of 
Westgate’s holdings are exceedingly 
complex. Essentially the SEC charges, 
which Smith dismisses as “unfounded,” 
say that he, Coen and Toft arranged 
sales of the company’s holdings to var- 
ious co-defendants at bargain prices. 
The purchases purportedly were made 
for cash, but the SEC says that they were 
actually financed by loans from U.S. 
National. To hide the fact that Smith 
was on all sides of the transactions, the 
SEC says, the loans were channeled 
through a thicket of holding companies 
that were also under Smith's control. 

At the same time, the SEC alleges, 
Smith’s co-defendants were selling 
Westgate a number of far less valuable 
properties at inflated prices. To make 
these investments appear sound, Smith 
and Toft supposedly manufactured 
$17.5 million worth of phony profits for 
the new acquisitions between 1969 and 
1972 and fraudulently reported them 
in annual reports to the SEC. On top of 
that, Westgate shifted control of the 
grossly overvalued companies to other 
cogs in Smith’s financial machine, 
which used their assets as collateral to 
obtain huge loans from U.S. National. 
These funds were diverted to Smith's 
and his co-defendants’ use. 

One Look. The SEC's civil com- 
plaint asks that Westgate be put into 
the hands of a receiver and that Smith 
and Toft be barred from running any 
publicly owned companies—about the 
harshest penalty the SEC can ask for, 
since it cannot bring criminal charges. 
The IRS investigation, which could re- 
sult in criminal prosecution, reportedly 
covers much of the same ground as the 
SEC complaint and also looks into the 
possibility that Smith-controlled firms 
made contributions to Nixon’s 1972 
campaign, in violation of federal 
laws that prohibit corporate political 
gifts. 

Similar charges surfaced last week 
about Smith and Nixon’s 1968 cam- 
paign. According to David Stutz, an ex- 
IRS agent who now works for San Di- 
ego’s district attorney, a federal 
anticrime strike force and grand jury 
in 1970 heard testimony from Charles 
Pratt, owner of a San Diego cab com- 
pany, about illegal contributions. Pratt 
said that Smith had asked him to buy a 
ticket to a $1,000-a-plate Nixon cam- 
paign dinner in 1968. When Pratt re- 
plied that he did not have the money, 
Smith allegedly told him that it could 


“come out of the business.” Pratt used 
company funds to buy two tickets to 
the dinner, and the ad agency billed him 
$2,068 for a nonexistent “wage and 
hour survey”—the $68 being thrown in 
so that the even amount would not look 
suspicious. That way, says Stutz, “Nix- 
on got the contribution, and Pratt could 
take it off his income tax.” 

Armed with the Pratt testimony, 
Stutz and other members of the strike 
force began to examine the books of 
the ad agency controlled by Smith. “It 
appeared that there were tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in contributions that 
had been handled in the same manner, 
and most of them were from compa- 
nies owned by Smith,” says Stutz, but 
“one look was all we got before we were 
stopped.” Stutz claims that the inves- 
tigation was called off by San Diego's 
US. Attorney Harry Steward, who had 
publicly stated that he owed his posi- 
tion to Smith's backing. Stutz also says 
that former Presidential Assistant John 
Caulfield, a prominent figure in the 
Watergate cover-up, asked him three 
times to meet secretly and discuss the 
status of the investigation of Smith pri- 
or to Steward’s action. 

On top of all that, Smith is the target 
of a $300 million damage suit filed by 
some Westgate shareholders. Smith 
seems to have realized that the roof was 
caving in on him, and has been trying 
to dissociate himself from both his bank 
and his conglomerate. Last week his at- 
tempt to sell out his interest to Barclays 
Bank of London for $50 million fell 
through. That leaves Smith in the same 
position as Westgate shareholders, who 
cannot trade their stock: all have to sit 
tight. 


WALL STREET 
Valley of Despair 


For seven days in May, a price ral- 
ly raised hopes that the stock market 
might finally be pulling out of its five- 
month slide. But that was two weeks 
ago, and last week the drop resumed. 
Sour suspicions about Watergate, the 
continued weakness of the dollar, the 
soaring price of gold—up to a record 
$118.75 an ounce in London—and the 
continued rise of inflation and interest 
rates combined to hammer the Dow 
Jones industrial average down 37 
points, to 894. After a brief moment of 
sunshine, Wall Street again became a 
valley of despair. 

Securities men are worried not only 
about stock prices but also about their 
own survival. Trading volume is run- 
ning nearly 10% behind last year’s rate 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
achilling 40% below 1972 on the Amer- 
ican Exchange. The 549 member firms 
of the N.Y.S.E. collectively lost $75 mil- 
lion in this year’s first quarter. Some 67 
sizable brokerages are under surveil- 
lance by the N.Y.S.E. or Amex because 
their capital is running dangerously low; 
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Remember how great rum 
tasted in the Caribbean? 

If you think that’s because 
of the palm trees and the sand, 
you're wrong. 

It was because the rum 
was great. Don Q” Rum. The 
largest-selling rum in the 
Caribbean, where rum is a 
way of life. Don Q is light, 
bright and refreshing. And 

it’s so clear 
you can 

stay with it. 
GetDonQ 
and put a little 
Caribbean into 
your way of life. 


©1973 DON Q® IMPORTS, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, RUM 80 AND 151 PROOF 
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Far from the noisy crowd of Chicago radio 
commercial clutter ... all the way over at 1390 AM or 
107.5 FM ... an oasis for advertisers’ messages, too, 
with a maximum of 12 commercial units per hour. 


chicago’ only 24 hour am-fm 
good music station 
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Is this any time to think about a Trust? 

It's just you now. And that changes things 

Your new responsibilities entail important decisions that will determine the future for 
you and your family. 

We'd like to help. 

The Trust Department of The First National Bank offers a wide selection of 
services that can help you with the concerns of handling your assets. 

For example — a Living Trust for the woman who seeks complete freedom from the 
burdens of managing her assets. This type of pian provides you with investment and 
property management which can continue after death for your beneficiaries without the 
delay of probate proceedings. 

For the woman who wonts fo be actively involved in the handling of her investments. 
we can arrange an Investment Advisory account. With this type of plan an experienced 
portfolio manager will work with you to develop the portfolio that best meets your 
objectives. He will handle all ihe details of your securities, records and accounting, and 
he will frequently review and evaluate your holdings with you to 
be sure they continue to meet your objectives. 

Although the management of assets is a business The 


relationship, your trust officer can become. if you like, s 
truly a friend and counselor. Just as with all these First National Bank 
services, the choice is yours 5 

For more information, please write or call of Chicago 


Terence Lilly. Vice President, (312) 732-8440 TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 





ink a Mint. 


Ski Lift 
Combine in a mug 1% oz. 
Hiram Walker Chocolate 
Mint and 6 oz, hot 
chocolate made with 
milk and unsweetened 
chocolate. Top with 
whipped cream. 
Garnish with grated 
Misted Chocolate Mint chocolate and use 
Pour Hiram Walke candy cane as 
Chocolate Mint over stirrer. 
crushed ice in a mist 
glass. Sip with a straw 
Italian Mousse 
Combine 1% 0z 
Hiram Walker 
Chocolate Mint 
1 oz. Hiram Wal 's 
Vodka, ¥2 oz. cream. 
Shake with cracked 
ice a rve in 
a champagne saucer. 
Garnish with 
grated chocolate, 
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After dinner, drink our new Chocolate Mint. Or any To hold you over, try the above recipes. Then sit 
of the other 28 Hiram Walker flavors that make a back and see why more people buy Hiram Walker 
thousand different drinks. Cordials than any other brand. Chocolate Mint, 54 

For recipes, write to Hiram Walker Cordials, P.O. proof; Hiram Walker's Vodka, distilled from grain, 
Box 3382, Detroit, Michigan 48214. 80 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


Hiram Walker Cordials 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY TASTE 












last week Weis Securities, a 
big Manhattan investment 
house, was put into the 
hands of a liquidating trust- 
ee. Says Broker Bradbury 
K. Thurlow: “I can't see why anyone 
in his right mind would keep money in 
this business.” 

The root cause of all this trouble is 
that individual investors are vanishing 
from Wall Street, leaving more than 
70% of the stock trading to be done by 
institutions such as banks and pension 
funds. Last year, the number of stock 
owners in the U.S. declined for the first 
time since the N.Y.S.E. began counting 
in 1952, and holders of mutual-fund 
shares sold more than they bought for 
the first time since record keeping be- 
gan in 1941. Odd-lotters, who trade 
fewer than 100 shares at a clip, with- 
drew a whopping $2.3 billion from the 
stock market last year. 

Favored Hedge. Individual inves- 
tors suspect that they have been neglect- 
ed by brokers who are anxious to woo 
the big-block trades of the institutions. 
Individuals pay higher commissions 
than the institutions do, and many feel 
that they get inferior research service 
from brokers. Some also fear that the in- 
stitutions profit from inside information 
not available to the small investor. The 
Equity Funding scandal this spring did 
nothing to allay that suspicion; some in- 
stitutions got rid of their stock before 
news broke that an insurance subsidiary 
of Equity Funding had been falsifying 
its books. 

Feeling unwanted in the stock mar- 
ket, individual investors have found 
plenty of other places to put their mon- 
ey. Since 1970, savings institutions have 
accumulated $180 billion in new de- 
posits, some of it at the expense of 
Wall Street. Closed-end bond funds, 
which promise steady returns of up to 
7.5%, attracted $1.2 billion in new mon- 
ey last year. Speculators who want fast 
action are setting one trading record 
after another in corn, soybeans and 
other commodities. 

Wealthier individuals are putting 
their money into tangible property like 
jewelry, paintings and vacation homes, 
which rarely decline in value. In fact, 
such objects are replacing stocks as a 
favored hedge against inflation. The 
myth that inflation is good for the stock 
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market has been thoroughly exploded: 
a comparison of high-inflation years 
like 1947, 1951 and 1969 with low- 
inflation years like 1958, 1961 and 1967 
indicates that stock prices rise much 
faster when other prices are relatively 
stable. Two reasons: inflation-swollen 
costs eventually tend to limit corporate 
profits, and every inflation raises the 
threat of a recession brought on by Gov- 
ernment action to cool off the economy. 

With individuals out of the mar- 
ket, N.Y.S.E. volume has never reached 
the 20 million-share daily average that 
brokerages had geared themselves to 
handle. And with institutions dominat- 
ing trading, volume and prices have 
begun to swing wildly; recently the Dow 
Jones average leaped 29 points in a sin- 
gle day and then tumbled 17 points 
only five trading days later. Reason: 
institutions generally single out a few 
stocks—including IBM, Xerox, Polar- 
oid and ITT—for the big play. “This 
is an airshaft market,” complains Shear- 
son Hammill Vice President Lee Sil- 
berman. “A hundred or so blue chips 


move up and down while other stocks 
languish.” 

Securities men are divided on how 
the industry can be revived. New York 
Stock Exchange officials are consid- 
ering commission-rate increases; that 
might bolster brokers’ incomes tem- 
porarily, but it seems a dubious way 
to win back customers. Many brokers 
would like the Nixon Administration 
to rescind its “voluntary” 4% guideline 
on dividend increases, so that common 
stocks can compete more effectively 
with bonds and other fixed-income se- 
curities. To win back investors who 
have turned to commodities for fast 
action, the American Exchange is con- 
sidering a plan to allow trading in op- 
tions, which are agreements to buy or 
sell a stock at a specified price and 
date. Merrill Lynch Chairman Donald 
Regan has suggested that regulations 
may be needed to require institutions 
to break up their block trades into 
smaller pieces spread out over a number 
of days to minimize volatility. 

What Wall Streeters would like 
most is a sustained, resolute upswing 
in prices. In the past, a roaring bull mar- 
ket has never failed to bring back dis- 
affected investors. But that raises a 
chicken-and-egg question: Can the big 
price rally needed to bring individual 
investors back occur if they do not 
come back to begin with? 


HOUSING 


Starting Downhill 


While most other major businesses 
were still limping toward recovery from 
the 1970 recession, the $55 billion 
housing industry was well into a boom 
that has all but sent U.S. home builders 
through their own roofs. Many contrac- 
tors and economists have expected a 
slowdown for more than a year. In fact, 
well aware that the inevitable down cy- 
cle would come with a crash if it did 
not come gradually, they have grown in- 
creasingly concerned about the fact that 
the level of new construction stayed so 
high so long. Recently the Commerce 
Department considerably eased their 
worries. It published housing figures for 
April showing a marked but still order- 
ly drop-off that should—f all else goes 
well—slow the building industry to a 
sustainable pace. 

Actual housing starts in April fell 
back to an annual rate of 2,100,000, 
down about 16% from their peak of 
2,500,000 in January. The number of 
new building permits issued across the 
nation—an indicator of how many 
starts will be recorded in future months 
—took an even sharper fall of 18%, to 
an annual rate of 1,800,000 units (see 
chart), That was the biggest monthly 
drop since the Government began tab- 
ulating figures on permits more than 80 
years ago. “The widely predicted end 
of the housing boom of 1971-72 has 
finally arrived.” declares George A. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


In thousands of units 
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Christie, chief economist of McGraw- 
Hill's Dodge division, which compiles 
construction statistics. “The housing 
market has nowhere to go but further 
down.” 

Precisely how much further down 
is of course the question of the day in 
the building industry. Most economists 
expect that a continuing decline will 
keep the number of new houses and 
apartment units started this year to 
about 2,000,000, roughly the rate that 
builders figure can be maintained over 
the long run. Economist Michael Sum- 
ichrast of the National Association of 
Home Builders believes that the con- 
struction slowdown will bottom out in 
the middle of next year, at an annual 
rate of 1,600,000 units, and then grad- 
ually reverse itself. If the slump does in 
fact go only that far, most housing con- 
cerns should survive it without suffer- 
ing too much damage 

Extra Fees. Some contractors, 
though, worry that they may not pull 
out of the dive on schedule, even when 
the present oversupply of new dwelling 
units in some areas has been filled up 
The reason: increasingly tight money 
As consumers continue to fuel the pres- 
ent surge in retail buying, and savers 
take note of increasingly higher returns 
elsewhere, they are stashing less of their 
money in the nation’s savings and loan 
associations, which finance more than 
half of all residential construction. Such 
institutions may well receive a net in- 
flow of only $20 billion during 1973, v 
$33 billion last year; in California, New 
York City, Washington, D.C., and some 
other areas, they have already suffered 
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a net outflow. S and Ls typically pay 
5% interest on passbook accounts and 
6.5% on certificates of deposit that must 
be held for a specified time. Sophisti- 
cated savers are turning instead to Trea- 
sury bills that pay nearly 7%; commer- 
cial paper, a form of corporate 10U, that 
yields 7.5%; and commercial-bank cer- 
tificates of deposit, that pay almost 8% 

The Government can counter any 
shortage of mortgage money by lend- 
ing directly to S and Ls through the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. The 
Nixon Administration has promised to 
prevent consumer credit from getting 
unduly expensive; certainly the Admin- 
istration will not permit a revival of the 
9%-plus interest rates that home buy- 
ers were forced to pay on mortgage 
loans in 1969. Lenders, though, have 
many other ways of making it harder 
for consumers to borrow money for new 
houses. They can raise the down pay- 
ment required on a residence, shorten 
the life span of the mortgage or add 
extra “point” fees as the price of mak- 
ing a loan. Since the median price for a 
new home in the U‘S. has risen past 
$30,000, lenders can, with very little 
tampering, put houses out of the reach 
of many families 


EXECUTIVES 
Clive’s Fall 


The record industry is a $3 billion-a 
year casino that attracts an odd mix- 
ture of highly talented people, some 
hyperthyroid promoters, freaks and 
sharp-eyed businessmen, all with a sin- 
gle goal: to find out where popular 
music is going and be there first. Con- 
fidently astride that fracas was Clive J. 
Davis, 41, whose uncanny knack for be- 
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DAVIS (RIGHT) WITH THE DR. HOOK ROCK GROUP IN MANHATTAN IN APRIL 





ing there first had made Columbia Rec- 
ords the dominant label in the business 
But last week Davis fell fast and hard 
Columbia's parent CBS dismissed him 
from his $350,000-a-year records- 
group presidency and sued him for at 
least $87,000 in company money that 
he allegedly misused 

A Watergate. Davis’ demise was 
foreshadowed by the firing in April of 
David Wynshaw, Columbia's director 
of artist relations, after a company in- 
vestigation of his extracurricular finan- 
cial dealings. CBS executives say that 
Wynshaw was padding bills from out- 
side contractors and keeping the excess 
for himself. The findings led CBS to ex- 
amine his boss’s expense records. The 
company’s suit charges that Davis hit 
CBS for $54,000 to redecorate his Man- 
hattan apartment, $20,000 to throw a 
bar mitzvah last fall for a son and about 
$13,000 to rent a house last summer in 
Beverly Hills. Said Senior Vice Presi- 
dent Goddard Lieberson, Davis’ early 
mentor and the man named last week 
to succeed him as head of the records 
group: “What if something came out in 
six months about this and CBS had done 
nothing? To cover it up would be a Wa- 
tergate, don’t you see?” 

Others in the record business, where 
expense money is thrown around, 
doubted that the CBS charges against 
Davis could be the full explanation. To 
them, the action against Davis seems 
unduly harsh in an industry that 
abounds in stories of much worse trans- 
gressions, chiefly the providing of drugs 
to rock groups and disk jockeys. “If we 
had somebody really important who 
wanted dope, we would probably give 
it to him,” says a vice president of one 
of CBS's biggest competitors. “I think 
Davis is taking the rap for everybody.” 

Whatever the reason, firing Davis 
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The limousines and flowers always arrived at the right time. 
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A fine Scotch—like Ballantine’s— 
is a civilized drink. 

It comes over to your side. 
smoothly. 

A bit of quiet comfort in the middle of a 
screaming world. 

No wonder the Scots invented it. 








was a painful move for CBS directors. 
A Harvard law school graduate, the 
Brooklyn-born executive joined the 
company’s legal staff in 1960, and re- 
placed Lieberson as head of CBS's do- 
mestic record operation in 1967. That 
year he attended the Monterey, Calif., 
pop-music festival, realized that a new 
era was dawning for rock music and 
quickly started signing up future big- 
name performers. Among them: the late 
Janis Joplin; Sly and the Family Stone; 
Santana; and Blood, Sweat & Tears. 

Since then, rock has moved from 
only 15% of Columbia’s volume to 
more than 50%, and CBS record sales 
have risen from $170 million to $340 
million each year. Davis was able to win 
over top talent by paying well ($4.5 mil- 
lion to Neil Diamond for ten albums) 
and offering considerable artistic free- 
dom. Says John Phillips of The Mamas 
and the Papas: “He always sent the lim- 
ousines and the flowers at the right 
time.” 

Davis has retreated into the silence 
of his redecorated apartment and has 
retained a criminal lawyer, There is 
speculation in the industry that the CBS 
suit could touch off another version of 
the 1950s payola scandal if the activ- 
ities of other freewheeling record ex- 
eculives are investigated, “I think this 
firing could lead to another Watergate,” 
says Singer Tony Bennett. “There are a 
lot of crooks in there. This is only the 
beginning.” 


CONSUMERISM 


Nader’s Conglomerate 


In the seven years since he began 
making headlines with exposés of un- 
safe cars, Ralph Nader has broadened 
his interests enough and launched 
enough consumer organizations to ri- 
val any corporate conglomerateur. An- 
noyed critics have kept hoping that he 
would either run out of steam or start 
boring the public. Instead, Nader sup- 
plied fresh evidence last week that he 
is as energetic, and as capable of en- 
listing new allies, as ever. 

As a starter, Nader’s Washington- 
based Center for Study of Responsive 
Law issued the latest of its more than 
20 books and reports to date: The Mo- 
nopoly Makers, a scathing 345-page ex- 
amination of the cozy relationships be- 
tween federal regulatory agencies and 
the industries that they supposedly 
watchdog. By too willingly approving 
mergers, setting price floors that pro- 
tect established companies and prevent- 
ing new firms from entering fields such 
as the communications and transporta- 
tion industries, the report charges, the 
regulators have assisted in the creation 
of monopolies that overcharge consum- 
ers and taxpayers by $16 billion to $24 
billion a year. The remedy, Nader and 
Report Editor Mark J. Green suggested 
in a twitting letter to big business lead- 
ers, is to end “corporate socialism,” de- 
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regulate certain industries and restore 
the free competition that executives so 
loudly praise. 

Then Nader joined with an environ- 
mentalist group, the Friends of the 
Earth, in a lawsuit that, if successful, 
could force the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to shut down most of the nu- 
clear power plants in the country and 
halt any further construction until a dis- 
pute over the safety of such plants can 
be resolved. The suit demands that nu- 
clear plants be shut until the AEC can 
give verified assurances that back-up 
systems, designed to cool off an over- 
heating reactor core if the primary sys- 
tem breaks down, will work reliably. 

The suit was typical of Nader's ac- 
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put some new laws on the books. The 
Corporate Accountability Research 
Group is drafting legislation to require 
federal chartering of corporations, a 
move that Nader thinks would make 
companies legally accountable to con- 
sumers. Nader also has in the works a 
new outfit called Congress Watch, 
which he says would be “the largest pub- 
lic interest lobby in the U.S.” Starting 
with a staff of three that will eventu- 
ally grow to ten, Watch will not only 
push for legislation on such matters as 
consumer protection and tax reform but 
also monitor the performance of indi- 
vidual Congressmen. Watch might im- 
prove on the results of one of Nader’s 
few projects that fell short of its target, 
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NADER AT WORK IN WASHINGTON 
More follow-up. 


tivities in recent years. He sees his role 
as “not just disclosure any more, but fol- 
low-up with lawsuits and other actions.” 
To do that, he has assembled a pack of 
consumerist organizations that nip at 
the heels of top dogs in both business 
and government. His Public Citizen, 
Inc., for example, supports four young 
lawyers who have peppered the govern- 
ment with lawsuits. In one they are at- 
tempting to force the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration 
—ironically, an agency created in re- 
sponse to Nader's prodding—to release 
used-car safety standards that by law 
should have been issued two years ago. 
The suit even asks the courts to make 
former NHTSA Administrator Douglas 
Toms repay part of the salary he re- 
ceived during the delay. 

Nader's cohorts are also trying to 


was criticized even by some of 
Nader's admirers as superficial 
and lacking in new details. 

Nader has shown a rare 
ability to attract supporters 
from both sides of the gener- 
ation gap. Last year he set up 
the Retired Professionals Ac- 
tion Group, which will shortly 
issue a searing report on the 
hearing-aid industry. College 
students are said to be apathet- 
ic and inward-turning these 
days, but Nader's representa- 
tives have no trouble recruit- 
ing the most able students for 
low-paying “Raider” jobs in 
the summertime. Even more 
important, some 41 student 
PiRGs—for Public Interest Re- 
search Groups—are now un- 
der way in 16 states. PIRG stu- 
dents make small contribu- 
tions to support full-time 
consumer advocates at state 
and local levels. The PIRGs, 
says Nader, “operate indepen- 
dently—our only connection 
with them is inspirational” 
—but they have all the gutsi- 
ness of their mentor. The New 
Jersey PIRG led a successful 
fight against a $650 million 
transportation bond issue, and 
the Minnesota group is suing 
the U.S. Forest Service to halt 
timber cutting in a canoeing area along 
the Canadian border. 

The headlines and publicity have 
had no discernible effect on Nader's as- 
cetic life-style; he still lives in a modest 
boardinghouse, wears baggy suits and 
scuffed shoes and has no known roman- 
tic entanglements. But even some of his 
supporters fear that as his operation be- 
comes institutionalized he may be 
spreading himself too thin. The Con- 
gress Project's relative unsuccess, in 
fact, may have stemmed directly from 
Nader's inability to personally supervise 
the work of the young researchers who 
put it together, and signs of less than me- 
ticulous research have crept into other 
studies that bear the Nader imprint. All 
of this gives his critics hope that some 
day Nader may make an irretrievable 
mistake—but they are still waiting. 
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True: America’s leading 
low tar and nicotine cigarette. 
U.S. Government tests show True is lowest 
in both tar and nicotine of the 20 best-selling brands. 
Lower, in fact, than 98% of all other cigarettes sold. 


Think about it. Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 
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| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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The Wow Horse Races into History 


Secretariat—the name has a kind of bu- 
reaucratic resonance. But no label could 
be more deceptive. The regal thorough- 
bred that carries it is not the tallest horse 
that ever lived, but he is enormous by 
any other measure of size or perfor- 
mance. He has a neck like a buffalo, a 
back as broad as a sofa. His chest is so 
deep and wide that it takes a custom- 
made girth to encircle its 75% in. and 
hold the saddle. And he is still growing 

At full speed, this huge and pow- 
erful combination of bone, muscle and 
glistening red chestnut coat covers just 
an inch short of 25 ft. in a single stride 
He has finished first in 11 of 14 races. 
He has won $804,202 since last July 4 
—more than any other single compet- 
itor in any sport—and in 1972 as a mere 
two-year-old, he was named horse of 
the year. Now, having won both the 
Kentucky Derby and the Preakness this 
spring, Secretariat is an odds-on favor- 
ite to run away with the Belmont Stakes 
this Saturday and earn his right to the 
Triple Crown of American horse racing. 

Victory at Belmont would make 
Secretariat the first winner of the Tri- 
ple Crown for three-year-olds since Ci- 
tation turned the trick a quarter-cen- 
tury ago. He would be only the ninth 
horse in 91 years to accomplish the 
grand slam. The odds against any mod- 
ern horse finishing first in all three races 
have grown longer every year. When Ci- 
tation did it, he was one of about 6,000 
three-year-old thoroughbreds on the 
books of the Jockey Club. Flat racing 
has become far more popular and pop- 
ulous since then, and Secretariat start- 
ed out with about 25,000 contemporar- 
ies, all potential competitors. Further, 
the three major races, bunched within 
five weeks, present different problems 
in terms of length and race track sur- 
faces. Yet, the chalk players have such 
confidence in Secretariat that a $2 bet 
will likely fetch no more than $2.10 or 
$2.20 if he wins at Belmont 

His Bloodlines. What has made 
Secretariat a superhorse? His is a riches- 
to-riches story, a compound of good 
genes, good training and good luck, He 
has been particularly fortunate in his 
three human partners: Principal Owner 
Penny Tweedy, proprietress of The 
Meadow farm in Virginia, and her two 
French-Canadian colleagues, Trainer 
Lucien Laurin and Jockey Ron Tur- 
cotte (see box next page) 

It was Mrs. Tweedy who arranged 
the mating that produced Secretariat 
As the father she chose Bold Ruler—a 
horse that had won 23 races, including 
the 1957 Preakness, and then turned 
into one of the greatest sires of all time; 
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his offspring included 69 

stakes races winners. Yet 

Bold Ruler progeny were not 
perfect. They always seemed at 

their best in shorter races. It be- 
came axiomatic in racing that the 
Bold Rulers seldom won at 1'4 miles 
or more 

“The best way to describe Bold 
Ruler’s offspring,” says Mrs. Tweedy, 
“is that they've been precocious and 
brilliant. Most of them have run their 
best at age two, at the shorter distanc- 
es, and have been something of a dis- 
appointment at three, when they're 
asked to go farther. Also Bold Ruler 
was arthritic, and there’s a tenden- 
cy to unsoundness in the family.” 
That means his offspring tend to 
go lame, early and often. Bold 
Ruler himself was to die of can- 
cer at 17, which is relatively young 

But Penny Tweedy has a breed- 
ing theory based on the belief that 
every horse, male or female, has \ 
some defects; the trick is to cross 
bloodlines so that the dam’s vir- 
tues cancel out the sire’s flaws 
and vice versa. According to 
this theory, she had the ideal 
mate for Bold Ruler—a mare 
called Somethingroyal, daughter 
of a very different kind of sire 
named Princequillo. 

Horses sired by Princequillo 
are usually the exact opposite of 
Bold Ruler foals; they have 
proved to be tough, durable, and 
able to go almost any distance, 
though seldom blessed with early 
speed. Mrs. Tweedy had never for- 
gotten what another horse breeder 
once told her: “The Princequillos 
will run all day—and if the races 
get long enough and the other hors- 
es get tired enough, sooner or later 
they'll win for you.” 

The theory that you can breed 
a brilliant sire of young speedballs 
with the daughter of a line of gal- 
lant and tireless plodders and there- 
by produce a superhorse may be en- 
tirely wrong. Indeed, many people 
think that all breeding theories are 
wrong. “What you really need to get 
a good foal,” one expert has said, “is 
a male horse, a female—and a lot of 
luck.” 

Horse racing history is, in fact, 
full of brilliant and expensive mat- 
ings that have gone wrong. Champion 
mares bred to champion stallions 
have dropped foals that resembled 
neither parent in any respect except 
having four legs; the offspring have 
been pigeon-toed, rough-kneed, 
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cow-hocked, sway-backed, puny, soft- 
boned and wind-broken. 

Still, science sometimes triumphs. 
In March of 1970, Somethingroyal 
dropped her foal by Bold Ruler at The 
Meadow. When Mrs. Tweedy visited 
the farm and saw the colt for the first 
time, she made a one-word entry in the 
notebook she keeps on her horses. The 
word was “Wow!” 

The colt was big, bright-eyed, bar- 
rel-chested. A picture horse. His legs 
promised to be straight and flawless; 


knees and ankles—often soft spots on 
a thoroughbred—were trim and tight. 
As he grew, a purist determined not to 
give him 100% on looks might have ar- 
gued that his rump was on the skimpy 
side. He was and still is, as track peo- 
ple say, just a touch goose-butted. 
Conformation, like size and breed- 
ing formulas, does not always guarantee 
speed or spirit. Many big horses have 
their problems—malformed hind legs, 
for instance, or backs too long for ideal 
running. The majority of successful rac- 


ers tend to run in medium sizes, or even 
on the small side. When Secretariat was 
a yearling romping around the farm, he 
demonstrated the proper spirit. Manag- 
er Howard Gentry recalls that “he al- 
ways liked to lead the field, even when 
he was running with other yearlings 
across the pasture.” 

Still, there was some early doubt as 
to whether nature had intended Secre- 
tariat to run or just to be admired for 
his looks, his intelligence and his calm 
disposition. All big, growthy horses go 
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Trio After a Triple Crown 


When he won the first leg of the Triple Crown at Churchill 
Downs in May, Secretariat set more than a Kentucky Derby 
speed record. He also wrote the names of Owner-Breeder Hel- 
en (“Penny”) Tweedy, Trainer Lucien Laurin and Jockey Ron 
Turcotte into the books. It was the first time that the same tri- 
umvirate had saddled two consecutive Derby winners. 

Like Riva Ridge, winner of last year’s Belmont Stakes as 
well as the Run for the Roses, Secretariat was raised in the lap 
of equine luxury at The Meadow, a rolling, tree-shaded re- 
treat in Doswell, Va., with a century-old mansion surrounded 
by stables, swimming pool, tennis courts and a cemetery for 
thoroughbreds. Penny Tweedy, 51, inherited the 2,600-acre 
farm from her father Christopher Chenery, the public utili- 
ties magnate who founded the stable, The wife of John 
Tweedy, executive vice president of The Oil Shale Corp., and 
the mother of four, Mrs. Tweedy has been a lifelong horse- 
woman. a rider of show horses since her childhood in Pelham 
Manor, N.Y. After Smith College and a stint as a Red Cross 
“donut dolly” in France and Germany during World War II, 
she entered the Columbia Graduate School of Business. The 
training, says the regally attractive president of Meadow Stud, 
Inc., “gives me confidence in running my family’s business 
Looking at a balance sheet doesn’t scare me.” 

The only thing that scared Lucien Laurin as a struggling 
jockey out of Montreal was his spreading waistline. After 
twelve indifferent years of trying to overcome his appetite 
and mediocre mounts, he turned to horse training in New 
England. Laurin soon won a reputation for nursing sore-leg- 
ged horses back to good form. After training such winners 
as Quill, the champion two-year-old filly of 1958, and 
Amberoid, winner of the 1966 Belmont Stakes, he joined 
AB. (“Bull”) Hancock’s Claiborne Farm. On one memo- 
rable afternoon in 1969, he saddled Claiborne’s Dike to win 
the Wood Memorial while another of his entries, Jay Ray, 
was winning the California Derby. Lucien succeeded his son 
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OWNER PENNY TWEEDY WITH SECRETARIAT AT BELMONT 


Roger as trainer of Meadow Stable in 1971 when the young- 
er Laurin resigned to join the Ogden Phipps stable. 

The chubby little French-Canadian has very set ideas 
about letting horses have their heads. “I may not have been 
a top jockey,” he says, “but I've never believed in fighting 
horses, trying to change the way they want to run. I lost a lot 
of races when I was a jock taking orders from people who 
didn’t know anything about their horses.” At 61, Laurin says 
that “I've no thought of retirement.” He is in fact looking en- 
thusiastically to the future. “I've got a half brother to Sec- 
retariat and a half brother to Riva Ridge. They are two- 
year-olds. As God is my judge, either one—or both—might 
be better than Secretariat.” 

Though Laurin has been known to chew out fellow 
French-Canadian Ron Turcotte in salty Gallic argot, he in- 
sists that “I never give my rider instructions. If I didn’t think 
he was the best in the business, I wouldn't be riding him.” Tur- 
cotte, 31, has all the credentials. One of 14 children, he added 
muscle to his diminutive frame (5 ft. | in.) by cutting wood 
with his lumberjack father in Grand Falls, New Brunsw ick. 

Turcotte rode his first race as an apprentice jockey in 
1961. The following year, he posted 180 victories to be- 
come Canada’s top jockey. The muscular little rider moved 
to the US. in 1964, and has guided his mounts to more 
than $1,000,000 in total purses every year since. Last year 
his 10% share of his horses’ winnings came to $278,000. 
Now a rock-hard 112 Ibs., he credits his wife Gaetane’s cal- 
orie-conscious cooking with helping him to keep slim. His 
old lumberjack's breakfast menu of eggs, flapjacks, beans, 
meat and a slab of cold dried fat back is only a memory. 
For spiritual replenishment, he periodically packs his wife 
and their three children into the family motor camper and 
escapes to the Canadian wilderness. 

Despite his triumphs, he admits to few pretensions about 
his importance in the saddle. “The horse does the run- 
ning,” he says. “The biggest mistake a rider can make is to 
feel that he’s more important than his horse and not give 
him credit for intelligence.” 


JOCKEY RON TURCOTTE 








SECRETARIAT GRAZING BEFORE DERBY 
The neatest glutton. 


through periods when, like awkward 
teen-agers, they seem to be constantly 
tripping over their own feet. In Secre- 
tariat’s case there was another problem 
an insatiable appetite 

Secretariat would eat anything he 
saw that resembled food. Inevitably, he 
got chubby, then more so, and it began 
to look as if he would be the plump kid 
on the block who never makes the team 
He still has the appetite of the growing 
boy he is. A small race mare does well 
to eat 8 or 9 qt. of oats a day, and 12 
qt. are a lot for an above-average male. 
Secretariat is what track people call a 
“good doer.” He eats 16 qt. and be- 
tween meals keeps his groom busy re- 
plenishing the supply of hay on which 
he nibbles almost constantly 

After a hard race, many horses 
hardly eat at all; in trainers’ terminol- 
ogy, they back off their feed. After the 
Derby, Laurin watched the groom pre- 
pare Secretariat's usual supper—oats 
cooked into a mash, plus carrots and 
some vitamins and minerals, plus some 
“sweet feed,” grains coated with mo- 
lasses to provide the rough equivalent 
of a candied breakfast cereal. The mix- 
ture filled the better part of a big tub, 
and Laurin said, “He won't finish that 
in three days.” An hour and a half lat- 
er the tub was empty. 

Secretariat could probably have fin- 
ished even faster, but he is fastidious 
about his mealtime manners. He likes 
to work on the mash for a while, then re- 
fresh his taste buds with a sip of water 
or a few wisps of hay. From time to 
time he pauses to tidy the floor of his 
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stall by picking up stray kernels. He is 
the neatest glutton at the track 

Secretariat's capacity for food was 
a handicap when Laurin began train- 
ing him for his apprenticeship as a two- 
year-old. The name of the training game 
is patience. A horse has to gallop a mere 
slow mile a day before his muscles are 
in shape to gallop two miles. He has to 
gallop two slow miles a day for a long 
time before he is in shape to do any run- 
ning. He has to run slow before he is 
ready to run fast, and short distances 
like a furlong or two before he is ready 
to run farther. 

Training a fat horse requires even 
more forbearance than working with a 
skinny one. The fat has to be exercised 
away, without unduly straining the mus- 
cles, before there can be any thought 
of trying to find out whether he has any 
speed. The months went by. Other two- 
year-olds were getting to the races and 
starting to make names for themselves 
When Mrs. Tweedy asked how her wow 
horse was doing, Laurin’s answer for a 
long time was “He hasn't shown me 
much.” Then the bulletins were amend- 
ed slightly—but only slightly—to “He’s 
coming along.” 

Finally, late last spring, Laurin told 
his boss that he was ready to drop the 
horse into his first race. When she said 
she was going to be away on a trip, he 
said, “I'll wait; | think you ought to be 
here when he runs.” Coming from a 
cautious and laconic trainer, that kind 
of statement requires translation. Mrs. 
Tweedy’s spirit soared. The translation 
could only be: “When this baby runs, 
you're going to see something.” 

Opening Blow. The first race, final- 
ly run at Aqueduct on the Fourth of 
July last year, was part disaster, part tri- 
umph. The disaster occurred coming 
out of the starting gate, when another 
horse wheeled into Secretariat and 
knocked him sideways. “If he wasn’t so 
strong,” the jockey said afterward, “he 
would have gone right down.” The tri- 
umph was that after being slammed 
completely out of contention, Secretar- 
iat closed with a rush, made up seven 
or eight lengths in the last quarter-mile, 
and finished fourth. 

This was the last time the horse has 
ever been out of the money. In fact, he 
never finished behind another horse in 
all the rest of his nine starts in ‘72, al- 
though once his number was taken 
down for a foul when Jockey Turcotte 
used the whip on him for the first time 
and the startled Secretariat ducked into 
another horse. 

This year Secretariat has won four 
races out of five. At the |'A-mile Wood 
Memorial at Aqueduct in late April, he 
ran third, behind Angle Light and Sham 
Nobody will ever be sure what went 
wrong that day. Turcotte is inclined to 
blame himself. Giving the horse his final 
speed work four days before the race, 
Turcotte sent him a mile in 1.42%. A 
fair workout for most horses—but a 
heavy eater like Secretariat needs to ex- 
tend himself between races to keep in 





top condition, and it might have been 
better if they had gone faster 

On the other hand, Secretariat 
might just not have felt right on the day 
of the Wood. A horse cannot tell his 
trainer when he would rather stay in 
the barn. Citation and Man O' War, the 
two bygone champions to which Sec- 
retariat is being compared, also were 
beaten when they had an off day 

Early Foot. Whatever the reason for 
failure at the Wood Memorial, there 
was no hint of difficulty at the Derby 
or the Preakness. Secretariat set a Der- 
by record (1:59%s). As usual, he broke 
out of the gate about even with the rest 
of the field. Then he promptly dropped 
back to last in the field of 13. Since he 
was the 3-to-2 favorite, he must have 
given many thousands of backers an 
anxious moment. But that seems to be 
the strategy that he and Turcotte, his 
steady rider for most of the past year, 
have worked out together 

“He could show a lot of early foot 
if we wanted to,” says Turcotte, “but 
he doesn’t seem to like it that way. What 
I do is, I just let him relax and find his 
feet. Then he'll give me his speed any 
time I chirp to him.” 

In the Derby, the Secretariat-Tur- 
cotte brain trust decided to show its 
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THE LATE CHRISTOPHER CHENERY (1940) 
Riches to riches. 


speed nearing the final turn. Toward the 
end of the turn and coming into the 
stretch, where it seemed that chirping 
might not be enough, Turcotte gave his 
collaborator a few whacks with the 
whip to indicate the seriousness of the 
situation. After that Secretariat took the 
lead and drew away 

The Preakness was even easier. Sec- 
retariat again broke with the field and 
dropped back to last while Turcotte let 
him “find his feet.” Around the first turn 
Turcotte decided the pace was too slow 
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A PLAYFUL SECRETARIAT ENJOYING A BATH & A RUBDOWN AFTER A WORKOUT AT BELMONT PARK 


and chirped to his horse, planning to 
pass a few of his competitors at that 
point and get into early contention. But 
while Secretariat was accelerating, the 
others were slowing down. In one great 
swoop of the field, Secretariat was in 
front with still about three-quarters of 
a mile to run. And there he stayed with 
the greatest of ease 

Turcotte never even bothered to 
cock his whip—which means transfer- 
ring it from between the last two fin- 
gers and the palm to the working part 
of the hand. Who needed a whip? 

Now Belmont. Secretariat—along 
with Mrs. Tweedy, Laurin and Turcotte 
—is now ready for the ultimate test. Few 
three-year-olds will even dare take the 
track against him at Belmont but he will 
again have to face Sham, the horse that 
ran second in both the Derby and 
Preakness in efforts good enough to win 
in most years. There will also be a new- 
comer named Pvt. Smiles, which did not 
run in the first part of the Triple Crown 
but showed great promise of being a dis- 
tance horse in last week’s Jersey Derby 

Then there is the difference in 
tracks. The Kentucky Derby is 1'A miles 
run on a surface at Churchill Downs 
that many horses find particularly tir- 
ing. The Preakness is considerably 
shorter, 1Y%6 miles, and Pimlico has 
sharp turns and a shorter stretch that 
generally favor horses with enough ear- 
ly foot to be in front with no more than 
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CITATION (1948) 


half a mile to go. (From 1923 to 1931, 
the Preakness preceded the Derby and 
horses had a more natural progression 
of lengths building up to the Belmont 
Stakes.) The third race of the Triple 
Crown is once around the Belmont 
track, the only one in the country that 
is 1'4 miles long. The Belmont is the 
fairest test of all, since the track pro- 
vides a long run to the first turn and gen- 
tle, sweeping curves that give the hors- 
es plenty of maneuver room. There is 
less chance of bumps or other bad 
breaks than at any other major course. 

The race, however, is run at a mar- 
athon distance that most American 
horses, young or old, find impossible to 
travel at anywhere near their top speed 
without falling apart from fatigue. Can 
Secretariat go the distance? If he can, 
he may not only capture the Triple 
Crown but also break the record for the 
race—2:26%, which is also the track 
record at Belmont Park, set by Gallant 
Man in 1957. The Belmont track is ex- 
tremely fast this year for some reason 
—possibly because of the unusually 
heavy spring rains that have packed the 
surface, possibly because of the partic- 
ular combination of sand and loam and 
clay that is being used. 

Suspense may be building for fans, 
owners, trainers and jockeys, but the 
star remains supremely serene. Belmont 
is Secretariat's usual home between 
races elsewhere, and he is unconscion- 
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ably comfortable there despite his ce- 
lebrity status. The famous old track is 
a delightful place on a sunny morning 
in early June. The barns are set far 
apart; the buildings and roads are shad- 
ed by ancient trees. The slanting early 
sunlight casts shifting patterns on the 
grassy plots where horses graze. 

All the work around the stables is 
concentrated in a single four-hour pe- 
riod, and from 6 to 10 a.m. the area 
sees a constant flow of activity—but ac- 
tivity that is controlled and subdued, 
conducted quietly, almost noiselessly, 
lest the high-priced and high-strung an- 
imals that are the center of all the at- 
tention become frightened by it. 

Silent Movie. Cars come and go 
down the roadway—trainers on their er- 
rands, exercise boys and jockey agents 
going from barn to barn, owners arriv- 
ing to see their horses work out. But 
the cars move slowly, with scarcely a 
sound, partly because this is the code 
of racetrackers, partly because those 
unfamiliar with the code find their prog- 
ress slowed by high bumps built into 
the roads and a succession of signs that 
read YIELD: HORSE CROSSING. 

Horses walk stiff-legged in the cool 
morning air to the track where they 
work out, their impassive exercise boys 
sitting aboard them. At the barns the 
trainers are supervising the morning's 
activities; the grooms are cleaning out 
the stalls or putting the tack on a horse 
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If Colgate is just a kid’s cavi ter, 
how a 5 eee cavity niente 


with anything else 





In the rough world of 
pro football, every top 
quarterback has one trait 
in common: leadership. 
That means winning the 
esteem of each individual 
athlete because the best 
quarterbacks, like Len 


; Dawson, runateam of 


eleven men as one. 

Men who /ead people 
generally like people. And 
Len Dawson is no excep- 
tion. That’s one reason he's 
a Colgate man. Clinical test 
results show that brisk, 
clean-tasting Colgate 
freshens breath as longasa 
leading mouthwash. 

Only your dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Colgate with 
MEP. Buta great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. Ask 
Len Dawson. He wouldn't 
think of brushing with 
anything else. 





breath-freshening 
cavity fighter. 
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information needed for correct exposure and focusing. You never have to 
look away from the finder to adjust a Minolta SR-T, so you're ready to catch 
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Next time you see the funny side 
ot life, be ready with a Minolta SR-T. 
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photo dealer or write Minolta Cor- 
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about to go to the track; the hot-walkers 
are leading the horses that have already 
been to the track round and round un- 
til they have cooled out from their ex- 
ercise. All with hardly a sound, as if 
the whole busy scene had been captured 
in a silent movie. A person can stand 
five feet from an angry trainer dressing 
down an errant groom and never hear 
a word he is saying 

Secretariat's home—ordinarily—is 
especially serene. Trainer Laurin, who 
races one of the best strings of horses 
at Belmont even without Secretariat, 
has a cluster of buildings all to himself, 
surrounding an outdoor walking ring 
and a grazing plot. The area is its own 
little world, isolated from all outside in- 
fluence, peopled only by the same fa- 
miliar faces that work there every day, 
going about their business with quiet 
and calming assurance. 

The calm has been disturbed, of 
course, by Secretariat's reputation. Re- 
porters and photographers have shown 
up frequently and curious passers-by try 
for a glimpse of the horse or for a word 
with Laurin. That kind of turmoil, to- 
gether with the pressure and travel of 
the Triple Crown competition, could 
give any thoroughbred fits. Secretariat 
seems immune to nerves 

A race horse knows a day he is to 
run because his usual ration of hay dis- 
appears. Many animals become edgy, 
difficult to handle. Secretariat is so calm 
that just before the Derby he lay down 
for a refreshing 90-minute snooze. He 
did the same thing just before the Preak- 
ness. A TV crew does not faze him. Re- 
cently, while a handler was being in- 
terviewed, Secretariat calmly began to 
nibble on the microphone on the off 
chance that it was edible. Once, while 
the horse was being led to stable by 
Groom Ed Sweat, the leather strap 
broke off in Sweat's hand. A stallion on 
the loose can be a perilous thing. Were 
his people scared? “You can say that 
again,” recalls Laurin. But Secretariat 
merely stopped and waited for Sweat 
to grab the halter. “He wasn’t going any- 
where,” says the groom. 

Horse as Ham. “When a camera- 
man is around,” says Penny Tweedy, 
“and he hears the clicks, he puts up his 
head and stares off into the distance, 
looking grand. He's quite a ham.” 

It is almost as if Secretariat realizes 
how short a period he has in the lime- 
light. Unfortunately for people who 
love to watch a great horse in action, 
Secretariat's racing career has less than 
six months to go. Even if he stays sound 
and keeps improving, as seems likely, 
he is slated for early retirement no lat- 
er than November 

It is an irony of horse racing that 
its champions—unlike any other great 
athletes—are worth more after they re- 
tire than at the peak of their form. When 
they retire they go to stud, which means 
that they are mated to 30 or 35 high- 
class mares every spring, in the hope 
that they will reproduce their own good 
qualities in their offspring. 
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So intense is the competition among 
breeders to produce superior young 
horses that a good stud horse, such as 
Secretariat shows every promise of be- 
coming, is worth almost any sum one 
cares to pull out of a hat. Secretariat's 
value in stud was set a few months ago 
at just over $6,000,000—a price arrived 
at by finding that 32 people were will- 
ing to pay $190,000 each, even before 
he won as a three-year-old, for the priv- 
ilege of being able to breed one mare 
to him a year for the rest of his life. He 
might bring half again as much today. 

Penny Tweedy was not keen on syn- 
dicating her wow horse. “I personally 
would prefer to race him as long as he 
stays sound,” she says. But the family 
needed a lot of cash to pay estate taxes 
after her father, Christopher T. Che- 
nery, utilities magnate and founder of 
Meadow Stable, died last January. The 
Secretariat bloodline was the most sal- 
able asset. 

There was also the question of 
whether any single person is rich and 
daring enough to own a horse worth as 
much as Secretariat. “My brother's an 
economist,” says Mrs. Tweedy, “and it 
made him nervous to think of owning 
an asset worth $6,000,000 that depend- 
ed on a single heart beat.” So the deal 
was made. Meadow Stable can race Sec- 
retariat until Nov. 15, keeping any 
money he earns. After that he goes to a 
breeding farm in Kentucky to rest up 
from the racing wars and prepare for 
the mares he will court next spring. 

Crazy Business. As the Secretariat 
syndication shows, the economics of 
horse racing is totally cockeyed. No- 
body would ever think of retiring a 
pitcher as soon as he throws a no-hit- 
ter, a quarterback as soon as he wins in 
the Super Bowl. But horse racing 
—heavily taxed by every state where it 
exists, requiring tremendous invest- 
ments in racing plants and breeding 
farms and the manpower required to 
train and run its animals—has been 
turned into a sort of rich man’s lottery. 

A bad horse, even an average one, 
is worth nothing. In fact, most owners 
run their stables at a loss. Of the 26,000 
horses born this year, at least 20,000 
will cost more to train (about $10,000 
a year at the big-time tracks) than they 
will ever earn. Most of the others, com- 
peting in routine races, will merely 
break even or make a modest profit. But 
a very few of the top ones, good enough 
for classics like the Triple Crown (a to- 
tal of about $525,000 in purse money 
this year) will earn fortunes and then be- 
come the sires or dams of horses also po- 
tentially worth fabulous sums. 

Thus the horse owners continue to 
chase their rainbows, knowing that the 
gold will elude most of them most of 
the time. They are gamblers, and every 
gambler thinks that some day he will 
be able to do it all. Every one of them 
will be imagining himself in Penny 
Tweedy’s place this Saturday afternoon 
as her superhorse makes his run at rac- 
ing history. 
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Gordon Johncock Wins 


First Five on Goodyear Second was Billy Vukovich. Third—Roger 
McCluskey. Fourth—Mel Kenyon. And fifth— 


In his bright red STP Eagle, Gordon Gary Bettenhausen 
Johncock won his first Indy 500—averaging The Pace Car that started the race was also 
159.014 mph on Goodyear racing tires. The next on Goodyear tires—Custom Steelgard Radials, 
four drivers to cross the finish line were also on specially modified for the high speeds requiré 
Goodyear tires—as were nine of the eleven to get the race off to a fast start. The first 


cars that finished this year's delayed Memorial time an Indy Pace Car ever ran on radials 
Day race. And Goodyear Custom Steelgard Radials 











on Goodyear Tires 


come as original equipment on many of Indy '73. Another reason why “Winners Go 
America’s finest new cars. Goodyear’ 


WINNERS GO ¢ 


GOODSYEAR 


Custom Steelgard TM The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 








Try Rum and Maple straight. 
Or try it as a mixer. But either way, 
try it on the house. 























You can smoke Original Rum and 
Maple Pipe Mixture any way, but 
you'll never smoke it for any less. 
Send for your free sampler today 
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Look for our “Give Dad a Chance” Sweepstakes 
promotion at your favorite tobacco counter. 


! Rumor has it that once a month Queen V. gave 
her servants the evening off and prepared a very 
private meal for just darling Albert and Herself. 
And that on such occasions she wore a white puck- 
ered pinafored apron. It might be lese majesty, but we 
have re-created that apron faithfully down to the last 
stitch, It’s made of white easy-care cotton, lace 
trimmed, with frills and ruffles in all the right places 
m and adjusts to fit any lady, from super-generous 
Mi, to mini-petite. Emulate Victoria: cook like a queen 
and be the perfect hostess—for your man only or 
for the whole crowd. Order your Victoria Apron 
today! 


CO) Yes, I want to feel like a queen. Please send 

A me_____ Victoria Aprons today. $12.95 per 

( apron, plus $1.50, for entire shipment, postage 

h and insurance. Calif. deliveries please add tax. 

BA or MC welcome—just give number and 
expiration date. 
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Address 

Zip. 
BA or MC #_____Expires 
Signature 
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i 584 Washington St. haverhills 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 rn 
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__ MILESTONES | 


Engaged. Princess Anne. 22, sec- 
ond of Queen Elizabeth's four children 
and fourth in line to the British throne: 
and Lieut. Mark Phillips, 24, officer 
in the Queen's Dragoons (see Thi 
Wor.p). 


. 

Died. Mikhail D. Millionshchikov, 
60, physicist and vice president of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences; reportedly 
of cancer; in Moscow. One of Russia's 
leading scientific spokesmen, Million- 
shchikov signaled a major shift in his 
country’s policy when, in a surprise 
statement at a 1970 U.S. news confer- 
ence, he became the first major Soviet 
official to propose cooperation with the 
US. in the exploration of space. 


1] 

Died. Harvey S. Firestone Jr., 75, 
former president and board chairman 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co.; 
of cancer; in Akron. The eldest son of 
the company’s founder, Firestone was 
named one of the firm's directors in 
1919 while still an undergraduate at 
Princeton. During the next half-centu- 
ry, the quiet, precise businessman over- 
saw much of the firm’s diversification, 
its expansion into 23 countries, and 
as chief executive officer (1948-63), 
watched annual sales double to $1.3 bil- 
lion. An active philanthropist, Firestone 
served as chairman of the USO for 15 
years and as president of the Firestone 
Foundation since 1948. 

2 

Died. Jacques Lipchitz, 81, one of 
the greatest sculptors of the 20th cen- 
tury; of a heart attack; in Capri. From 
his native Lithuania, Lipchitz immigrat- 
ed to France at 18 and became the 
youngest member in a group of cubist 
artists that included Pablo Picasso, Juan 
Gris and Georges Braque. Working in 
stone and bronze, Lipchitz simplified 
human figures into multiplaned, crystal- 
like abstractions. During the *20s, he 
began to reverse the process and “from 
a crystal build a man, a woman, a child.” 
His ideal became Rodin rather than Pi- 
casso, his work more monumental, his 
themes heroic. During World War II, 
Lipchitz fled France for the U.S. and 
for the next 30 years concentrated on 
giant allegorical figures from Greek my- 
thology and the Old Testament. Lip- 
chitz was buried in Jerusalem where 
300 of his sculptures have been be- 
queathed to the Museum of Art. 


. 

Died. Fred Lazarus Jr., 88, retail- 
ing wizard who started as a collar sales- 
man in his family’s Columbus store and 
became organizer and, in 1945, pres- 
ident of Federated Department Stores, 
Inc., a coast-to-coast retailing combine 
that now includes Bloomingdale's of 
New York, Filene’s of Boston, Bullock's 
of California, and the original F. & R. 
Lazarus store in Columbus; of a heart 
attack; in Cincinnati. 
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“A funny thing happened when | decided to expose 
that phony floating Volkswagen commercial!’ 


The ex-skeptic leaning out of the 
Volkswagen window is a television 
reporter named Stanley Siegel 

Like a lot of other people he saw 
our floating car commercial 

Unlike a lot of other people, he 
tested it. 

He didn't really believe that our 
{| , 


car is made so well, it's practically air 


aht 
tigh 





swogen fr 
a local dealer; went out with a cam- 


and hoped to come back 


orrowed a Vol 





So heb 








era crew 


with pictures of it lying on the bottom 
of something called, believe it or not, 
Beetle Creek 

Fortunately, as you can see in the 
re-enactment above, that's not how 
things worked out 





"* 


These things really do float 
What's more, the VW even started 


up. Without any trouble. On the first try 
So as far as we're concerned, while 





Stanley Siegel may not have come 


back with the exposé he went out for, 








What people watching station 
WLUK in Green Bay,Wis. saw on 
the news that night wasn't a 

' = 5% 

sunken Volkswagen 4A? 

Oy Nageea vrised Stanley ax ~ lonat 

It wos a = surprisea Stanley wea” 32 'ONg time 
diege Few things in life work as well as a Volkswagen 

1ct he put mselt * It definitely floats, but not indefinitely 











The Immunity Game 


This week Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica will hold hearings and issue a rul- 
ing on one of the most important tac- 
tical questions of the entire Watergate 
investigation: Should former White 
House Counsel John W. Dean III be 
granted immunity from prosecution in 
exchange for his uninhibited testimony 
about who organized the affair and who 
tried to cover it up? 

Such grants of immunity raise em- 
barrassing moral questions, since they 
permit a wrongdoer to escape punish- 
ment by the simple expedient of inform- 


STEVE NORTHUP 





EX-COUNSEL DEAN & HIS OWN COUNSEL 
To testify “with his fanny showing’? 


ing on his associates. Yet legal author- 
ities have traditionally accepted the 
pragmatic necessity of letting one pos- 
sible criminal go free in order to catch 
and convict others, and the idea was for- 
mally put into law by the British Par- 
liament in 1710. In the U.S., immunity 
was often granted unofficially or by var- 
ious local laws, and the Supreme Court 
in 1896 gave its first complete approv- 
al to a federal immunity statute. The un- 
derlying legal theory is that when a wit- 
ness is given immunity from prosecu- 
tion, he cannot incriminate himself; 
therefore he cannot invoke the Fifth 
Amendment guarantee against self-in- 
crimination, and he must talk or face a 
prison sentence for contempt 

Immunity was not a standard tool, 
however, and it was rarely applied to 
major criminals in major cases. This was 
partly because immunity was not legal- 
ly available in the majority of criminal 
investigations. In addition, most immu- 
nity statutes barred prosecution for any 
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“transaction, matter or thing” referred 
to in the testimony; so there was always 
the possibility that a witness would take 
an “immunity bath” by mentioning ev- 
ery crime he had ever committed 

In 1965 federal prosecutors began 
to discover new potentials in the grant- 
ing of immunity. Instead of being used 
as a dispensation to petty hoodlums in 
the hope of getting them to testify 
against their leaders, it could be used 
against the leaders themselves. Immu- 
nity was forced, for example, on Chi- 
cago Mob Boss Sam Giancana, against 
whom it had been impossible to get any 
criminal conviction. When Giancana 
still refused to talk to a grand jury, he 
had to spend a year in prison for con- 
tempt until the grand jury expired 

Interested in this use of the weap- 
on, the incoming Nixon Administration 
favored a toughened version of immu- 
nity “to strike at the leadership of or- 
ganized crime.” Its 1970 Organized 
Crime Control Act, which John Dean 
helped draft, made the practice uni- 
formly applicable in the investigation 
of any federal crime. The law also ex- 
tended a full-fledged, formal power to 
grant immunity to congressional com- 
mittees for the first time. Finally, and 
most controversially, the act dropped 
from federal law the traditional “trans- 
actional” immunity, which gave com- 
plete protection from any prosecution, 
and substituted “use” immunity, which 
meant only that a witness could not be 
prosecuted on the basis of his own spe- 
cific testimony or evidence developed 
as a result of it. Civil libertarians 
howled, but the Supreme Court last year 
upheld the Government's right to pros- 
ecute such a witness provided that the 
prosecution could prove that it was us- 
ing evidence discovered without any 
help from the testimony that the wit- 
ness had been forced to give. 

Unique Position. Senator Sam Er- 
vin’s Watergate committee has already 
agreed to request use immunity for ten 
witnesses, but the Dean situation ts 
without any real precedent. No White 
House official has ever been asked to 
testify against other White House of- 
ficials. Equally without precedent is the 
three-way tug-of-war between the pros- 
ecutors, the congressional investigators 
and the witness himself. 

Dean argues that he should receive 
full immunity from all prosecution, be- 
cause, as the President's former coun- 
sel, he is in a unique position to testify 
about a broad range of top-level White 
House activities, and he is the only top 
official who has expressed willingness 
to stand up and accuse other insiders 
—including the President. In addition, 
he claims credit for having volunteered 
early cooperation with prosecutors and 
causing the disclosure of such key in- 
cidents as the raid on the office of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist and the de- 


struction of documents by FBI Chief L 
Patrick Gray 

Under the new law the Ervin com- 
mittee is able to offer only use immu- 
nity, which, once approved by Judge Si- 
rica, can be imposed on Dean whenever 
the committee chooses. But to testify 
with such limited protection, says a 
Dean friend, would be like going be- 
fore the committee “with his fanny 
showing.” Actually, full immunity ts 
available under old laws until they ex- 
pire in 1974, and the Attorney General 
could authorize it if he wished. But so 
far, the prosecutors have offered only 
to let Dean plead guilty to one count 
of obstruction of justice, with the like- 
lihood of a suspended sentence if he 
proves to be a cooperative witness 
Dean is said to have refused such a deal 
His reasons: It would involve an admis- 
sion of guilt, and confession to a felony 
would probably result in his being 
banned from the practice of law.* 

Strong Case. The Justice Depart- 
ment is unlikely to grant Dean full im- 
munity because, says one official, “giv- 
ing immunity to John Dean would be 
like turning loose the man with the gun 
in a bank robbery.” Prosecutors feel 
that they have a strong criminal case 
against him, and that the threat of a 
heavy sentence if he is convicted should 
be enough to pressure him into being a 
cooperative witness 

The prosecutors face another prob- 
lem, though. If Dean testifies fully be- 
fore the Ervin committee, they will have 
a difficult time proving in any subse- 
quent trial that they are using absolute- 
ly nothing growing out of protected 
statements. They would like to solve 
that problem by putting off the Senate 
hearing. They also might choose to in- 
dict Dean before the Ervin committee 
even calls him as a witness. Ervin is 
known to be against calling anyone who 
has been indicted. But Dean, who has 
not said what he would do if granted 
only use immunity, has threatened to 
clam up completely if even one indict- 
ment is filed against him. 

Beneath all the complexities, the ba- 
sic conflict is clear, Dean holds out the 
promise of answers to some important 
questions: 1) How much did President 
Nixon know about the cover-up, and 
how widely did it really range? 2) What 
other officials were involved? 3) What 
other instances of political espionage 
took place? and 4) What is contained 
in the secret papers he took from the 
White House and what light can be shed 
on their meaning? The prosecutors, on 
the other hand, doubt that he really has 
all the answers he promises and is ex- 
aggerating to improve his bargaining 
position 

The game being played is tantaliz- 
ing and extremely tense, full of bluffs 
and hidden cards. No one even knows 
exactly what the stakes are, only that 
they are enormously high 
*Three weeks ago. G. Gordon Liddy was dis 


barred in New York. the first of the many law 
yers involved in the case to be so disciplined 
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For four generations we've been making medicines as if people's lives depended on them. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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| There are times when 
all a person wants to do is eat and run. 


All sorts 6fbusy people know getting a good meal 
is easier than ever. 

It no Jonger takes a lot of time. 

It nétonger takes a lot of money. 

| This increase in efficiency and decrease in cost has 
beefmade possible in no small way through the use of 
paper. 

Besides saving time and money, paper makes eating 
more convenient. Just think about holding a burger and 
fries to go in your bare hands. 

Crown Zellerbach supplies paper products to the 
fast food industry. 

It's just another way we're helping people live more 
conveniently each year. 

No matter how busy their lives may get. 


CrownZellerbach 


We help make it happen. 
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AT THE MOUNTAINS 
OF MADNESS 


H.PJOVECRAFT 


The Dream Lurker 


THE TOMB; AT THE MOUNTAINS OF MADNESS; 
THE LURKING FEAR; THE SHUTTERED ROOM 
by H.P. LOVECRAFT 

Ballantine Books. $.95 each. 


Along with Ballantine Books’ new 
edition of horror stories by H.P. Love- 
craft and his disciples, TIME came 
into possession of the following self- 
explanatory document. 


I write this as much to soothe my 
trembling nerves as to leave a record 
of the horror that threatens to pitch me 
into the final abyss of madness. The 
dreams, if they are indeed dreams, have 
long since passed nightmarish intensity, 
though they began innocently enough. 
The first took me to a benighted, strange 
city of shuttered houses with sway- 
backed gambrel roofs that I dimly rec- 
ognized as Providence, R.I. As I moved 
through the maze of twisting, whisper- 
haunted streets, I realized that I seemed 
to be inexplicably pulled to a preor- 
dained destination—the Swan Point 
Cemetery. There I was drawn in par- 
ticular to one granite tomb, on which 
the human eye could discern under the 
fungoid moon these chiseled letters: 

HOWARD PHILLIPS LOVECRAFT 

20 August 1890-17 February 1937 

Since I was born after Lovecraft 
died, I knew of him only through see- 
ing his books’ lurid covers on paper- 
back stands in airports and bus waiting 
rooms. The usual dust-jacket photo- 
graph of the author shows a youngish 
man with a lantern jaw and a rather star- 
tled expression. A bit of research at my 
university library revealed that his en- 
tire oeuvre consists of some 53 stories, 
plus assorted fragments and collabora- 
tions. Yet the writer has become a sort 
of cult figure and his books sell both 
consistently and well—over 1,000,000 
copies since 1970 alone. 

About Lovecraft's life, surprisingly 
little has yet been recorded. He was the 
only son of a traveling salesman who 
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THESHUTTERED ROOM 


ILPJOVECRAFT 


THE TOMB 


ILPJOVECRAFI 





died when Howard was but eight, leav- 
ing the boy in the cloying clutches of a 
genteel but overbearing mother. Sickly, 
precocious, reclusive, Howard began 
writing eerie fiction early, nuzzling in 
imagination up to decay, decomposition 
and other horrors softer and stickier 
than a mother’s kisses. After a hiatus, 
he resumed writing in his late 20s, find- 
ing a ready market in the cheap mag- 
azines of the day—mainly Weird Tales 
—and becoming the center of a small 
cadre of writers of similar bent. 

Open Sepulcher. My second 
dream, six days later, brought me once 
again into that cemetery. This time, 
however, I noticed that the trees were 
unnaturally large and gnarled, as if they 
sucked some secret vitality from the in- 
ner earth. To my ears came a faint, 
loathsome piping, like the whining, thin 
mockery of a single feeble flute that was 
to start an unwholesome elfin celebra- 
tion. Just before | awoke, feverish and 
gasping, I noticed a cowled figure who 
beckoned slowly to me, and with a gaunt 
finger pointed into Lovecraft’s open 
sepulcher. 

The effect was such that I hastened 
to read some of Lovecraft’s stories. | 
admit I disliked his stylistic manner- 
isms. He tells his tales through a trou- 
bled, dim, first-person narrator, and he 
saves the grisly denouement for the last 
sentence and then prints it in italics, as 
though that gives it greater shock val- 
ue. Also repellent at first is the man’s 
habit of stuffing his leisurely, Latinate 
sentences to repletion with adjectives 
and adverbs to modify, often tautolog- 
ically, a stark noun or gruesome verb. 

One example from the famous 
Shadow Over Innsmouth will suffice. 
The plot concerns a doomed Massa- 
chussetts fishing town whose population 
is obscenely corrupted by intermingling 
with a race of fiendish undersea crea- 
tures. Learning all this, the narrator at- 
tempts to flee. On the outskirts of town, 
he looks back and sees his pursuers “in 
a limitless stream—flopping, hopping, 
croaking, bleating, surging inhumanly 
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through the spectral moonlight in a gro- 
tesque, malignant saraband of fantastic 
nightmare.” 

Yet Lovecraft had real talent too. 
After a while his reverberant prose 
seems mesmeric. Well did he know that 
true terror lies in the tension between 
our scientific age’s rationalism and our 
primordial sense of individual power- 
lessness—of being enmeshed in some- 
thing vast, inexplicable and appallingly 
evil. For this reason, he eschewed the 
stock devices of werewolves and vam- 
pires for a more intimate horror. In sto- 
ries like Arthur Jermyn and Rats in the 
Walls, he exploited the rich theme of 
contaminated blood as it percolates im- 
placably through successive genera- 
tions. In The Lurking Fear, an entire 
upstate New York clan degenerates into 
thunder-crazed, shocking creatures 
with the hideous habits of man-eating 
moles. 

Though I tried to remain awake af- 
ter reading such tales, I felt an over- 
powering anomalous drowsiness quite 
akin to being sated with green char- 
treuse. Once asleep, I found myseif 
again in the cemetery. A minatory wind 
scuttled through the silent tombstones, 
and Charonian shadows leapt and gri- 
maced with unspeakable frenzy. What 
was most unusual for a dream was that 
my nose was active, wrinkling in dis- 
gust at the fetor of rotten grass and the 
ichor of freshly overturned earth. This 
time the enshrouded figure spoke to me 
in hollow tones: “Ph'nglui melw'nath 
Cthulu R'lyeh wegah'nagl fhtagn.” | 
woke up screaming. 

Mindless Azagoth. University 
specialists in strange languages could 
not place—much less decipher—the 
grim words I had heard so distinctly. | 
had no recourse, therefore, but to re- 
vert to Lovecraft’s own works, where | 
discovered that the sentence means, “In 
his house at R'lyeh dread Cthulu waits 
dreaming.” It seems Lovecraft created 
a whole mythology, complete with gut- 
tural Asiatic incantations, to support his 
twelve best stories. The basic notion was 
that countless eons ago, Earth had been 
taken over by an extraterrestrial race 
which, in the practice of black magic, 
had lost its hegemony, but lay dormant 
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If your groin, thighs, or buttocks suffer from rash, 
redness, chafing, soreness, excessive perspiration, 
or Jock Itch (Tinea cruris), you need medicated Cruex”. 

Cruex provides fast relief. It soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin. Absorbs perspiration. Helps cushion 
against further irritation. And, because it's medicated, 
Cruex is strong enough to help prevent the fungous 
infection that can develop when these annoying 
symptoms are improperly treated. 

Since Cruex is a spray-on powder, it penetrates 
into hard-to-get-at places so you avoid the sting and 
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and dreaming, awaiting a second chance 
to overwhelm the planet. 

Obviously, Lovecraft here was ex- 
ploring those tenebrific estuaries of the 
occult that had barely been mapped by 
Jung, Fraser and Arthur Machen. He 
even equipped the ancient demons with 
names—mindless Azagoth, Soggoth, Ib, 
Nyarlathotep and, above all, the great 
dread Cthulu who, in his sole appear- 
ance, seems to be a “gelatinous green 
immensity” that slobbers. To recall 
these alien creatures from their hideous 
hiding places (the arctic wastes, unfath- 
omable submarine chasms, New Eng- 
land), the intrepid have but to practice 
rituals recorded in dusty, blasphemous 
old tomes like the Necronomicon of the 
mad Arab Abdul Alhazred and Von 
Junzt’s Unaussprechlichen Kulten 

It is true that some of Lovecraft’s 
stories on the Cthulu Mythos—The Call 
of Cthulu, At the Mountains of Mad- 
ness—rank high among the horror sto- 
ries of the English language. But Great 
Cthulu only knows why perfectly good, 
independent writers from the late Au- 
gust Derleth to Colin Wilson have 
seized and elaborated on the Mythos in 
their work 

Of course I dreaded retiring that 
night, for I knew that sleep would bring 
fulsome terrors anew. But neither caf- 
feine nor amphetamines had any effect 
and | nodded. I dozed 

The graveyard bristled with baleful 
intensity. Strangely colossal bats beat 
the air around my face, and chittering 
hordes of toadlike things chortled in in- 
fandous rhythms of ululation in disso- 
nances of extreme morbidity and ca- 
codemonial ghastliness. As I somehow 
anticipated, the cowled figure, his face 
ever hidden, approached and tugged my 
pajama sleeve, pulling me toward the 
open Lovecraft tomb. Forgetting dan- 
ger, cleanliness and reason, I ventured 
into the yawning Stygian recesses of the 
inner earth, down inclined passageways 
whose walls were coated with the de- 
testable slimy niter of the earth’s bow- 
els. My whole being choked on the 
stinking confluence of incense fumes, 
and a cancerous terror clutched my 
chest with strangling tendrils. Penulti- 
mately we reached a vast vaulted room 
lit with a gangrenous green glare from 
an unknown source, while all around 
pulsed and crasked a monstrous noise 
not unlike a machine malevolently 
crunching great living trees to pulp. 

Just before I howled myself awake, 
I saw something in the faint phospho- 
rescent light. It is that pallid vision 
that causes me to write this report, for 
whether my heart can stand one more 
night of dreams is most uncertain. As 
the cowled figure grinned and gibbered, 
I saw his unmistakable prognathous 
jaw and wide, habitually surprised 
eyes. And I knew why so many writ- 
ers have so assiduously emulated How- 
ard Phillips Lovecraft, for hidden in 
the glistening convolutions of the el- 
dritch imagination, he lives and he 
commands! ® Philip Herrera 
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save a life. Prevent an 
injury. And things that 
make life just a little more 
bearable. 
The very things that 
The American Red Cross is 
all about. 
Which is why you find 
thousands upon thousands of 
Red Cross Volunteers — 
America’s best neighbors — 
helping people all across the 
country, every day of the year. 
Maybe you don't have the 
hours to give to the Red Cross 
this month. But think. Where 
do you fit in? 


Kent Hansen lives 
in Minneapolis. And, 
like many another fifth 
grader there, Kent goes to 
BAT (Basic Aid Training) 
classes given by Red Cross 
Volunteers. Other cities may 
have other names for their 
Red Cross first aid programs. 
But by any name —Red Cross 
Basic First Aid is a lifesaver. 

These are special train- 
ing programs for young kids 
who are left home in charge 
of even younger kids —in 
homes where the parents 
are out working. Or look- 









ing for work. The American Red Cross. 
What do the kids 

learn? Things like how to PEOPLE LIKE YOU 

stop bleeding. Mouth-to- HELPING PEOPLE LIKE YOU. 


mouth resuscitation. How to 
care for a burn. What to do 

if there's a fire. Or some other 
emergency. Things that could 


‘ s* 
Batman is a trademark and supplied by 


courtesy of National Periodical Publications, Inc 
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Minnesota. The first M in 3M. 


From its start in 1902 to a $2.1 billion multinational pro- 
ducer of products ranging from abrasives to X-ray sys- 
tems. That’s the growth story of 3M Company, the giant 
that began life as Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. aad is now the state’s largest employer 
What propelled 3M so far, so fast? “A key factor,” 

says Chairman Harry Heltzer, “has been our emphasis 
on research and development. And we're right at home 
in Minnesota’s vital technological climate. With more 
scientists in the labor force, more dollars invested in 
private and public research, and more emphasis on tech- 
nological education — Minnesota is a thriving center for 
companies who depend on the most current ‘state of 
the art’ in all disciplines.” 


Quality of Life isn’t just a slogan in Minnesota. It’s 
alive in technological progress that can help make a 
name for your company. Mail the coupon and we'll 
tell you more 
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| STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Department of Economic Development 
| F P | 
i Industrial Dev — Division, Suite 155 | 
| 51 E. 8th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55101 | 
| I’m interested in Minnesota. Send me facts | 
: | 

, | 

NAME TITLE 
; | 
| 

FIRM 
I l 
| ! 
DDRESS 

1 * I 
CITY STATE zip 
| I 


All inquiries held in strict confidence 


Jts good to be inNinnesota 


innesota 
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Dies Irae 


KILLING EVERYBODY 
by MARK HARRIS 
277 pages. Dial Press. $6.95. 


Mr. Brown, the protagonist of Mark 
Harris’ new novel, is a man who can- 
not even bring himself to exterminate 
a neighbor's annoying dog. Yet his mind 
is a charnel house of potential victims, 
executed because he thinks nearly ev- 
eryone around him helped send his mis- 
tress’s son to death in Viet Nam. In- 
curably infected by the anger and 
violence of the past decade, Brown fires 
off anonymous and threatening letters 
to presidents, neighbors, even chance 
acquaintances who displease him 

His city is a surrealized San Fran- 
cisco. The time is a lobotomized and 


mh CYERMAN 





MARK nites 
The borders of outrage. 


indeterminate version of the present 
All occasions conspire against reason 
order, simple human comprehension 

During the novel's 24 hours, citizens 
line up obediently to vote for the con 
gressional candidate who, as chairman 
of the local draft board, channeled 
Brown’s surrogate son into the swamps 
of Southeast Asia. Ubiquitous television 
sets keep vigil over three astronauts lost 
on a return flight from the moon. Mur- 
der in his mind, anguish in his heart, 
Brown must pace through his daily rou- 
tine while mutely suffering Lear's rage 
at the fly that outlives Cordelia 

He keeps bumping into people who 
have unknowingly heard from him be- 
fore; perhaps his anonymous letters 
have saturated the city. Some, like a col 
league who had once received a “friend- 
ly” warning about his body odor, learn 
of Brown’s intercession in their lives as 
the day proceeds. Instead of angering 
them, this knowledge only distracts 
them from their own fantasies. In fact, 


they too would do what Brown does if 
they dared—or cared enough. Exposed 
to the same public madness, the char- 
acters have come to share a repertory 
of private images and symbols. Most of- 
ten these involve violence and sex, but 
—incongruously—wisps of sympathy 
and humor arise at moments when mu- 
tual obsessions touch. 

Mark Harris, 50, has always worked 
a vein of comedy bordering on moral 
outrage. Even his pastoral baseball nov- 
els of the "SOs (The Southpaw, Bang the 
Drum Slowly) were brushed with sad- 
ness. The undertone of finely controlled 
anger that ran through Harris’ early 
works grew, in the ‘60s, into the hec- 
toring shrillness of a prophet scorned 
He dismantled Richard Nixon in Mark 
the Glove Boy (1964), only to watch 
his intended victim move on to even 
greater heights—or depths as Harris 
would see it. As a college professor at 
San Francisco State, Harris might well 
have absolved himself from responsi- 
bility for what he seems to see as his 
country’s race toward madness. But a 
novelist who sets himself up as a lec- 
turer, instructing foolish readers and 
characters alike, is in even more trou- 
ble than they are 

Killing Everybody is a fortunate fall 
from lofty disgust. Harris has captured 
the pathology of the present age with- 
out gloating over it or surrendering to 
despair. His characters are victims, but 
they have shored large fragments of hu- 
man vitality against their ruin. If Kill- 
ing Everybody is uneven, it is also per- 
meated by a compelling amalgam of 
rage and love ® Paul Gray 


Tragedy and Farce 


A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEARS 
by STEFAN KANFER 
306 pages. Atheneum. $7.95. 


Farce is tragedy out for a good 
time.” So begins Stefan Kanfer’s chron- 
icle of one of the saddest, stupidest 
chapters of American political history 

a time when the political blacklist was 
used in show biz in the 1940s and ‘50s 
and how that came about 

The proceedings grew out of the pe- 
culiar frenzy that seized America dur- 
ing the early cold war years, and an at- 
tempt by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (HUAC) to suggest 
that many actors and writers were dan- 
gerous, dedicated agents of a Commu- 
nist conspiracy to undermine the Amer 
ican way of life. 

Wisely, Kanfer, an associate editor 
of TIME, wastes little space on the Ne- 
anderthal committee itself, and its ques- 
tionable methods. (At one point, it so- 
berly listened as Walt Disney cited the 
League of Women Voters as one of 
many “Commie-front organizations.”) 
His humane concern is with the victims 
—those who cooperated with HUAC and 
those who did not. 

Among the latter, the best-known 
group was the Hollywood Ten, an odd- 
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The first little change 
in Bering Plazas in 29 years. 


Back in 1944, the Bering Plaza was made 
with natural long-leaf filler, natural leaf 
binder and natural leaf wrapper. A very ex- 
pensive way to make a cigar. 
For those who remember, it was priced at 
26 cents by the OPA. 
Twenty-nine years later, the Bering Plaza 
is still being made with long filler, 
natural leaf binder and wrapper. 
The cigar market, however, 
has changed drastically 
around us. Big companies 
have gobbled up the 
smaller independent ci- 
garmakers. And “re- 
finements” such as 
chopped-up tobacco 
filler, reconstituted 
epteeeliine cece 
paper headstrips 
have crept into 
cigarmaking. 
By contrast, our 
Bering Plazas 
seemlike museum 
pieces. 
It’s costly to stand still, so at 
long last we've had to raise the 
price of the Bering Plaza by 1'% 
cents—in order to bring you the 
same high standard of quality 
you have always enjoyed in a 
Bering. 
We'resorry for this small increase, 
but we're pleased that our cigars 
and our prices are still years 
behind the times. 
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Of the world’s 
three 
greatest hotels, 


only one is in 
America. 


The Westgate Plaza, 
San Diego. 





Unparalleled elegance for : 
the business trav ca Designed i bse eg 
» linea of the e Walter C. Le ency 
aoe the a cag ‘ith 100 South Wacker Drive, S. 224, 
classical European hotels with Chicago, Il. 60606 


a tasteful blending of 
fine antiques and art. Elegant, 
spacious guest rooms and 
suites (no two alike) with 


Gerry Adelman is a financial security 
specialist with an innovative approach 
to insurance planning. We commend 
i him for his professional ability and the 
PHILIP LOEB extra effort that have made him one of 
| 
| 





commanding views of 
mountains, ocean and Mexico. Fisunded'culot life: State Mutual's outstanding men 
Small wonder Esquire é 7 
ly assorted collection of men who went The Creative One 


Magazine named the Westgate 
Plaza one of the world’s 
three greatest hotels (you have 
to leave the country to 
find the other two.) 
_ ie modest rates. 


; e 
Westgate Plas Ftotel 


1055 8 Avenue, San Diego, Ca 92101 
Telephone (714) 232-5011 
A property of Westgate-California Corporation 


to jail for refusing to testify about their 
political beliefs. They included Dalton State Mutual of America 


Trumbo (Kitty Foyle), one of the high- Worcester, Massachusetts 01605 
est-paid screenwriters in town, and Ring ae 
Lardner Jr. (Forever Amber), one of the 
most talented. The rest were largely = 
fringe figures, creators of Charlie Chan 
and Boston Blackie epics, who as writ- 
ers and directors probably could never 
have earned anything like the fame they 
won collectively in political martyrdom. 
Whatever their aims, their ideolog- 
ical effect on the Hollywood “product” 
was slight. John Howard Lawson (Ac- 
tion in the North Atlantic), chief ideo- Look smashing 
logue among the writers, was finally re- and feel snug 
duced to such fatuities as advising in our slip-over 
Hollywood actors that even if they were Monk's Robe. 
only extras in a country-club scene, they Designed by 


ine i 
could “do your best to appear decadent a ii 








Quality Life / Health / Group Insur ance 























.. create class antagonism.” silky-soft 100% 
Most of the Ten, however, and not cotton knit terry 
a few of the others who came later be- It’s great for 
fore the committee, had been members beach, picnic 


or home—after 
swim, shower, 
sham poo—or just 


of the Communist Party, a fact which 
lent the appearance of urgency to the 


committee’s hearings. The situation was as super-comfort- 
exacerbated, moreover, by the strategy able knock-around- 
that the Ten employed when they were the-house outfit. 
called as witnesses in 1947. Member- Comes in red, 


white, or blue. 
Small, Medium, 
Large. 


ship in the Communist Party was not il- 
legal. They decided, therefore, to chal- 
lenge Congress's right to inquire about 
their political affiliations at all. They rae : i . 
were cited for contempt of Congress Please send me the Monk’s Robe 
and indicted by a grand jury. The Su- 
preme Court refused to review the case. 

Eventually many of them did time 
in jail. More important, their evasive- 


in (color) _— (sire) 
My check for $26.45 ($24. 95 plus 
$1.50 for post.and insurance) is 
enclosed. Cal. deliv. add tax. 








ness whetted the committee’s—and Name = 
later Senator Joe McCarthy’s—appetite Addie $$ 
for further proscriptions. A swifter re- Zip 





sult was the easy intimidation of the film . 2 343 
industry, which created a blacklist bar- averhill a : eon 
ring not merely the Ten but hundreds seed baat die 
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How 
do you speak 


without a 


voice box? 
How does 


a woman live 
without a 


breast? 


You go into 
a cancer operation 
and all you care about is 
coming through alive. 
And you come through. 
You’re alive. 
Now there you are, facing the hard 
part: How do you live with this 
drastic change? 
That’s when you need the kind of help you 
can only get from someone who has been 
through the same thing. 
A woman who has had a breast removed 
reassures another woman who has just had the same 
operation. She teaches her special exercises. She helps 
with her clothes problems. She knows how shattering it 


can be, and helps her pick up the pieces. 
Aman who has lost his voice box helps another man to 


speak again. Instruction, yes. But more important, 
encouragement ; the example of someone who’s lived through 
the same thing and overcome the same problem. 
“How can you possibly know what it’s like?” 
“T’ve been there.” 


That’s our program for rehabilitation. 
It’s not just enough to save your life; we also care how well 


you live it. 
So if you need help, if you know someone who does, please 
call our local Unit. We can help. 


.. American Cancer Society 
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of others from work in Hollywood and 
in theater, radio and the infant televi- 
sion business. The inquiries also led to 
the creation of a new and vicious class 
of entrepreneurs, freelance “experts” in 
subversion, who made a good thing out 
of compiling and peddling lists of half- 
forgotten contributions (of money, tal- 
ent, names) to left-wing causes. 

Kanfer does not speculate enough 
about what obscure guilts, flaws and 
frustrations led prosperous, intelligent 
men to embrace Stalinism. But nothing 
they had done justified the various fates 
that overtook them, or the sloppiness 
with which some kind of guilt was soon 
attached to them in the industry. Actor 
Everett Sloane, for example, suddenly 
found his name on the list and was un- 
able to find work, solely because he had 
the same surname as another performer 
who had once attacked the American 
Legion and the hydrogen bomb. 

One case like that might have been 
laughable. But in fact hundreds of men 
and women were denied the elementary 
right to earn a living for things like be- 
ing “observed at a left-wing party” or 
campaigning for Henry Wallace. Some, 
indeed, paid with their lives for such 
paltry indiscretions: the book touching- 
ly traces how Character Actor Philip 
Loeb (“Papa” in The Goldbergs) was 
literally hounded into suicide by the 
investigators. 

Kanfer’s account is a valuable sum- 
mary of a lunatic melodrama, rarely de- 
scribed with such compassion and ac- 
curacy, in which the players, flinging 


4 themselves recklessly into their roles, 
drew real blood, maiming and crippling 
5 one another for life ® Richard Schickel 
p you kKNOw. Best Sellers 
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Washington, D.C. 
is awestem City. 


Because The Mayflower in Washington, D.C. is now a 
Western International Hotel, like the Continental Plaza in 
Chicago, the St. Francis in San Francisco and the Century 
Plaza in Los Angeles. 

The best location in Washington, just three blocks from 
the White House. 703 spacious, comfortable guest rooms, with 
100% color television and new air-conditioning. A wonderfully 
self-indulgent restaurant, The Carvery. Washington’s favorite 
meeting place, the Town and Country lounge. Plus: live theatre 
six nights a week in our new cabaret—Jacques Brel is Alive 
and Well and Living in Paris. 

Going to Washington, D.C.? Go Western. 














For reservations, see the Yellow Pages for your local Western International 
Hotels reservation center, or call your travel agent or 800-238-5000. 


The Mayflower 


Connecticut Avenue & DeSales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 347-3000 
WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS & 






Partners in travel with United Air Lines 





: FICTION 
Suntory is uncommonly rich and mellow; 1—Once Is Not Enough, Susann 
9 that’s why it’s the largest-selling whisky in Japan (1 last week) 
if you've tasted Suntory, you know how smooth a loot rman 
truly great whisky can be. 3—Evening in Byzantium, Show (3) 


4—Sleeping Beauty, Macdonald (4) 

5—The Matlock Paper, Ludium (5) 
6—Jonathan Livingston Seagull, 

q Bach (7) 

4 7—The Odessa File, Forsyth (6) 

THE WHISKY OF JAPAN 8—The Summer Before the Dark, 
Lessing 
9—Law and Order, Uhnak (8) 


10—The Taking of Pelham One Two 
Three, Godey (9) 





NONFICTION 
1—Dr. Atkins’ Diet Revolution, 
Atkins (1) 
2—The Joy of Sex, Comfort (3) 
3—Laughing All the Way, 
Howar (2) 
4—The Implosion Conspiracy, 
Nizer (4) 
5—The Life & Death of Adolf Hitler, 
Payne (6) 
6—I'm O.K., You ‘re O.K., 
Harris (5) 
7—Sybil, Schreiber (7) 
8—The Super Cops, Whittemore (8) 
9—Hour of Gold, Hour of Lead, 
Lindbergh (10) 
10—The Best and the Brightest, 
Halberstam (9) 





84 8 proot. dishlied and bottled near Kyoto end Yamanasty. Japon imported by Suntory international, Los Angeles. Calif 
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If you'te man enough 

to make the move,to break out of 
yout tut, Ican help you make 
$500 the first week 


you'te at the helm 
of yout own 
Dynamics business. 












Most people complain about never having 
enough money, not liking the job they're in, or the 
lives they lead. But how many of them ever do 
anything about it? Of course, some just don’t 
have the potential; but the majority do. They just 
need to make that one move that can put them 
on the road to self-realization; being their own 
boss, making real money. 

Dynamics can help you do that. Asa 
creative marketing company headed 
for national sales, we're looking 
for the right men who will help us 
grow and atthe same time realize 
their own dreams and potential. 
We've done it for others and we 
can do it for you. 

Dynamics wants to put re- 
sponsible men atthe helm of their 
own businesses. If you've got 
what it takes, regardless of age, 
and if you're fed up with the cor- 
porate rat race, working for some- 
one else, Dynamics may be the 
opportunity you've been looking 
for. And you may be the man 
we've been looking for. Let’s get 
together and talk about it. 


—“abig 


Rick Goings, President | 
Dynamics, Inc | 
Box 5689 Dept. MN-6 | 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 | 
Dear Rick, | 
I'm ready to make the move. Send me full details | 
about how | can become a Dynamics man | 


Name _ _ 

Address - _ 
Rick Goings City — 
President State __Zip - 





Telephone 


If you'd like to know more, fill 


liaise 





elthamdalimrel ll slelem-laleMmiit-li moh 





cHU/4 


Come get a free 





sample of Chicago's best view 


The view is a panorama 
of five miles of broad, 
green park spread out 
against fifty miles of big, 
blue lake. It’s a better view 
than you can rent for more 
money than it would cost 
you to live at WaterFord. 

And Dunbar's newest 
lakefront condominium 
has a lot more to offer 
than that never-to-be-ob- 
structed view from every 
window. 


Grand Opening 


Every apartment 
home, one, two and three 
bedrooms alike, has a sep- 
arate dining room, sweep- 
ing terraces, all deluxe 
kitchen appliances plus a 
convenient in-home laun- 
dry with washer and 
dryer. 

And at WaterFord 
you'll have your own year- 
round, indoor penthouse 
swimming pool, health 
club and game rooms. 


of furnished models at 
4170 Marine Drive 


No wonder nearly 
two-thirds of its apart- 
ment homes were sold 
before the furnished 
models at WaterFord were 
ready for a grand opening. 
Hurry in and see them 
before they're ready for 
the grand closing. It 
shouldn't be long. 


4170 Marine Drive 


Dunbar _ | 
Condominiums 

Park free in WaterFord garage, 
4170 Marine Drive. Models open 
daily 10 to 8. Saturday and 
Sunday 11 to 6. 275-4000. 





CREATE YOUR OWN 
PRIVATE ENVIRONMENT 
WITH CARRIER. 


No matter where you live, 
Carrier’s new Cosmopolitan 


It puts you in control. 

You can vary the 
cooling, air volume, and 
sound level as you like 
them. All with a unique 





You can let the 

Top Secret top flip open automatically 
for minimum drafts. Or adjust it to 
direct the cool in any direction. 


can make any room feel ideal. 


solid state fan speed control. 





You can even mix outdoor air with 
indoor air. Or exhaust smoke and 
odors outside. 

Yet for all its advancements, you'll 
like the price. 

Look for Carrier. Wherever the 
better brands of room air conditioners 
are sold. But hurry. The best goes first. 


> 


No.1 air conditioning maker 


reir ee a ata 











Cuban Doctors’ Dilemma 


Raimundo Lépez, a Havana physi- 
cian, was more interested in practicing 
medicine than politics. But once Fidel 
Castro came to power in Cuba, L6pez 
found himself unable to separate the 
two. When he refused to join the Com- 
munist Party, he lost his job at Havana's 
Calixto Garcia Hospital. His position 
was further undermined when his wife's 
brother was killed as he sought asylum 
at a foreign embassy. Finally L6pez ap- 
plied for permission to leave Cuba, was 
allowed to emigrate in 1969, and after 
an eight-month stopover in Mexico, 
arrived in the U.S. in 1970 

Lépez, now 52, is just one of more 
than 2,000 physicians who have fled the 
country since Castro’s takeover. Most 
of them. like Lopez, came to the US., 
where they were free to do almost any- 
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RAIMUNDO LOPEZ STUDYING 


thing—except be doctors. Stymied by 
state licensing laws affecting foreigners 
who are not trained in the U.S., many 
able Cuban physicians had to take jobs 
as waiters, elevator operators or, if they 
could overcome language barriers and 
prejudice, medical technicians. There is 
a way out of the Cuban doctors’ dilem- 
ma, however, and Lopez, like many of 
his countrymen before him, is trying to 
pursue it. He will soon take an exam- 
ination established for all doctors 
trained abroad—and already has an 
offer to practice his profession in Okla- 
homa if he passes. 

What enabled Lopez to prepare for 
the tough national exams is a Univer- 
sity of Miami program that was estab- 
lished in 1961 especially for Cuban phy- 
sicians. The twelve-week program is 
essentially a refresher course for those 
who have already practiced medicine 
in their own countries. Students are giv- 
en six hours of medical instruction 
daily, bringing them up to date on the 
latest developments in preventive med- 
icine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics and 
gynecology, and basic sciences. The 
course also provides six hours of Eng- 
lish instruction weekly; the exams are 
phrased only in English. 

Directed by Dr. Rafael Pefialver, 
who is himself an exile and a graduate, 
the Miami program has been expanded 
to include doctors from 19 other Latin 
American, as well as a dozen Europe- 
an and Asian countries. In at least one 
case, the students were able to apply 
their training immediately to benefit 
their homeland. Nine Nicaraguan phy- 
sicians were enrolled in the course at 
the time of the earthquake that devas- 
tated Managua in 1972. As soon as they 
completed their training, the university 
provided $30,000 to help them set up a 
special relief project to aid the quake 
victims. 

But the program has had the great- 
est impact in the U.S. At least 2,166 Cu- 
bans, including pediatric cardiologist 
and Nobel Prize Nominee Augustin 
Castellanos, have taken the course. Half 
have passed the exams and gone on to 
practice their professions, helping to al- 
leviate the shortage of physicians across 
the nation. 


Cancer’s Apollo Program 


“Simply throwing money at prob- 
lems does not solve anything.” 
—Richard Nixon, March 1973 


Many doctors would agree with the 
President’s opinion. That is one of the 
reasons why they have been rallying to 
oppose the aims of the Administration- 
backed National Cancer Act of 1971, 
which authorized an ambitious and 
costly program to wipe out cancer 
through a coordinated attack. Can- 
cer, they argue, cannot be conquered 
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by a massive, single-minded effort. 

As directed by Congress, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute has spent more 
than a year preparing its project for sub- 
mission to the President. The resulting 
five-year National Cancer Plan, pro- 
duced through the efforts of 250 sci- 
entists, has as its objective to “develop 
the means to reduce the incidence, mor- 
bidity and mortality of cancer in hu- 
mans.” It calls for the expenditure of 
$426 million this year and $500 mil- 
lion next year—at a time when funds 
for other areas of medical research are 
being sharply curtailed 

The plan lists a series of goals 
—from prevention of cancer to reha- 
bilitation of its victims—and outlines a 
number of approaches for the accom- 
plishment of each. It also would con- 
centrate the nationwide anti-cancer ef- 
fort in the NCI, and leaves little doubt 
about where the emphasis will be 
placed. “Direct application to treat peo- 
ple has to be the first priority,” says Dr 
Frank Rauscher Jr., head of NCI. “This 
could mean that as funds get tighter, 
basic research could be deprived of 
adequate funds. I can't see any other 
way.” Outside the NCI, the National 
Cancer Plan has won few friends in the 
medical world. A committee from the 
National Academy of Sciences’ Insti- 
tute of Medicine has criticized the plan 
for leaving the impression that “all shots 
can be called from a central headquar- 
ters.” It has also taken issue with the as- 
sumption that most of the knowledge 
needed to conquer cancer is already in 
hand. Says the committee: “It seems to 
us a defect of the N.C.P. that the enor- 
mity of our ignorance receives less em- 
phasis than it merits.” 

Built-In Rigidity. Many biological 
researchers believe that the plan has 
built-in rigidity that they fear could sti- 
fle creative thinking. But the most fre- 
quently heard criticism of the plan con- 
cerns the de-emphasis of basic research. 
“It's ridiculous to compare the conquest 
of cancer with putting a man on the 
moon,”* says Dr. Robert Good, direc- 
tor of Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research in New York City. “At 
the time the Apollo project was initi- 
ated, we knew all the basic information 
we had to know in order to go to the 
moon. We simply do not have that in- 
formation about cancer.” 

To overcome this deficit, Good urg- 
es the NCI to expand its budget for basic 
research, while continuing to apply cur- 
rent knowledge whenever possible. He 
also advocates abandoning the plan to 
limit NCI support to scientists working 
in cancer-related fields. “If we're going 
to make a thrust on cancer,” says Good, 
“it must be in addition to what is being 
done in other areas. If we try to solve 
the cancer problem while ignoring oth- 
ers, we're not going to solve anything.” 


*In his 1971 State of the Union message, Pres- 
ident Nixon stated that “the time has come when 
the same kind of concentrated effort that split 
the atom and took man to the moon should be 
turned toward conquering this dread disease.” 
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Deltaisanairlinerunby = ¢ .5eisa OS 
professionals. Like Janice Allen, “~~~ - a 
Reservations Sales Agent. SS 3 a 

Janice’s pleasant voice has Se 
answered more than 150,000 SSE 
calls in her 61/ years with Delta. Ss 
She’s an expert on schedules and the fares 7 
she quotes are computer accurate. Her service 
is SO quick and efficient she can book an 8,000 
mile itinerary almost as fast as a 200 mile jaunt. 

Delta is ready when you are! 











For years, most car makers 
tried to produce cars faster and cheaper. 
We're trying to produce them 
slower and better. 


At one time, the assembly line seemed we know it builds better cars. And that’s some- 
like a great idea. Products could be made thing that’s very important to us at Saab. 
easier. And faster. And cheaper. That’s why every Saab 99 is built with 

But the quality of products sometimes front-wheel drive, rack and pinion steering, 


went down with the prices. Because working power-assisted four wheel disc brakes, and 
on an assembly line can be monotonous. And _roll-cage construction. 

boring. And bored people usually don’t do a We want to give you the kind of car that 
very good job. every car should be. 

That’s why we’ve gradually been re- 
placing the assembly line with assembly 
teams: small groups of just three or four 
people who are responsible for a particular 
assembly process from start to finish. 

We think assembly teams will mean less 
absenteeism and less turnover. So we will have 
more experienced people on the job. People 
who are more involved. People who care more. 


It’s a slower, more costly system for us, but Saab. It's what a car should be. 


There are more than 300 Saab dealers nationwide. For the name and address of the one nearest you call 800-243-6000 toll free. In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500. 
All Saabs have a 12 month/unlimited mileage warranty 










were there, 
youve 
arrived. 





Head of The Bourbon Family. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 





BLENDED SOOTCH WHiDRY, BR ERODE. FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS CO., N.Y. C. SOLE IMPORTERS FOR GRE 





